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be UR PRESENT AND IMMEDIATE TASK is to win 
the war, and nothing shall turn us aside from it 
until it is these downright 
words of President Wilson’s message to the second war-session 


accomplished.” In 


of Congress, editorial observers from the Atlantic to the Pacifie, 
from Canada to the Mexican 
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OUR WAR-AIMS—VICTORY AND JUSTICE 


of this nation that we shall use every energy we possess to win 
the war, and that we shall accept no peace not based on the 
And to this pledge, he says, 
‘the heart of the American people will answer a devout ‘Amen.’”’ 
In a telegram to President Wilson Mr. Koplin says: 


complete overthrow of Germany.” 


**Personally and as editor of 








border, recognize the voice 
and the indomitable purpose of 
the American itself. 
Nor is there less unanimity of 
approval when the President 
not only calls for victory as 
awar-aim, but demands justice 
to friend and foe alike. “It 


people 


is impossible to apply any 
standard of justice,” he af- 
firms, ‘‘so long as such forces 
are unchecked and undefeated 
as the masters of 
Germany But 


when those forces are defeated, 


present 

command.” 
he declares, ‘‘we shall at last 
be free to do an unprecedented 
thing. We shall be free to 
base peace on generosity and 
justice, to the exclusion of all 
selfish 
even on the part of the victors.” 
But ‘‘we shall regard the war 


claims to advantage, 


only as won when the German 








The Appeal to Reason, of 
Girard, Kan., the oldest and 
largest American Socialist pub- 
lication, I heartily congratulate 
you on your inspiring address 
to Congress to-day. Your 
open-hearted espousal of a 
democratic peace after the 
Central European people have 
been freed from the yoke of 
Prussian militarism removes 
the last possible suspicion 
against the cause of the Allies. 

“T earnestly trust that the 
peoples of Germany and Rus- 
sia, particularly Socialists, will 
now realize that they have 
been badly duped by the schem- 
ing Prussian military masters. 
Your address of to-day should 
convince liberals of all lands 
that the cause of fundamental! 
democracy in national and 
international affairs is boldly 
championed by the American 
President and ruthlessly throt- 
tled by the Kaiser. 

“On which side will they 
line up? I am on your side.”’ 





people say to us, through prop- 
erly accredited representatives, 


Copy hte the International Film $ 


that they are ready to agree to - 
i ley are 
a settlement based upon jus- 





, AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN A FRONT-LINE TRENCH 


waiching a squadron of French airplanes going over th: 
German lines on a raiding expedition. 


President Wilson, says the 
New Haven Jouwrnal-Courier, 
has struck a note of leader- 
ship by appealing to the best 
and noblest that isin us. And 








tice and the reparation of the 
wrongs their rulers have done.” 

Strange harmonies of approval greet the message from 
voices formerly discordant, as, for example, those of two such 
widely dissimilar men as Col. Theodore Roosevelt, of the Kansas 
City Star, and Louis Koplin, of The Appeal to Reason, one of the 
most aggressively radical Socialist papers in America. The 


message, says Colonel Roosevelt, ‘‘is a solemn pledge on behalf 


in the press of our allies as 
well as here this note of leadership is recognized and welcomed. 
‘‘Whenever he speaks,” remarks the London Daily Mail, ‘‘it 
is as tho America, with its hundred million people, blew a blast 
on a single trumpet.’’ His address, says the London Globe, is 
“a purifying breeze from the New World to the Old, clearing 


away confusion of thought on the tremendous situation with 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS—If you fail to get your copy of Tue Literary Dicust on Saturday (the publication day), or om the 
day that you have been accustomed to getting it, please do not assume that it is lost and please have a little patience before writing to us 
about it, keeping in mind that an urgent movement of troops and their supplies, or of food or of fuel on the railroads, has probably de- 


layed the mail train on which your copy of THE Digest was prompily sent off from the publication office. 


We have largely increased 


our printing and mailing equipment with a view to the earlier dispatch of copies to our subscribers and we are cooperating in every way 


with the Post-office Department to expedite delivery. 


Even after doing this, however, we still find it necessary to call wpon the patience 


and forbearance of subscribers under the delays brought about by the enormous extra demands on the railroads and by the withdrawal of 
men ingall lines of work, including the Post-office Department, for the service of our country.—TueE LiTrErArY Digest, 





which it deals.”” The Westminster Gazette notes his ability to 
“say with acceptability some things which would set all the 
lions roaring when said over here,” and the London Evening 
Standard says: 

‘*We have always thought a great opportunity was missed by 
the European Allies when they failed to adopt heartily and 
without qualifications the high aims set forth by the President, 


we find Hi Diario, of Buenos Aires, rejoicing that in Woodrow 
Wilson “modern democracy has found its prophet.” It adds: 


“The message clearly shows that peace will be the task of the 
people, not of the Governments, and that the war is purely one 
against imperialism. President Wilson’s words must resound 
throughout the world, and in no place more than in the Amer- 
icas, where it reminds us of the high ideals which prompted us 

to set up democratic forms of 





government.” 











In Washington, according to 
a correspondent of the New 
York Sun, the address to Con- 
gress ‘‘is accepted on all sides as 
the only statement of war-aims 
which the United States and the 
Entente Governments may be 
expected to make either now or 
in the near future.” ‘The ex- 
traordinary thing,’’ remarks the 
New York Evening Post, ‘‘is that 
the Allies are content to acqui- 
esce in President Wilson’s intel- 
lectual and moral leadership.” 

The President's war-aims, 
says the Boston Advertiser, ‘“ful- 
fil the expectations of liberals 
the world over.” ‘‘ Without our 
effort,” this Boston paper af- 
firms, “‘the menace of the Ger- 
man drive for world-power can 








New York. 
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surprize attack of November 30. 





AMERICAN ENGINEERS WHO FOUGHT AT GOUZEAUCOURT. 
Some of these army engineers, at work on a military railroad near Cambrai, were caught in the German 
Exchanging their picks and shovels for rifles, they fought with a cool- fight at our side.”” “It is certain 
ness and courage that won the praise of the French Government. Many were killed. 
prisoner, later fought their way to freedom with their bare fists. In this photograph they are seen being 
reviewed by King George on their arrival in England. 


not be put down”; and this 
fact, it thinks, ‘‘insures the ac- 
ceptance of our aims by all who 


Others, taken that our English, French, Italian, 
and Japanese Allies will concur 


in our war-aims,”’ agrees the 








which will appeal to the best elements in every country and may 
possibly evoke some response even in Germany. If the Wilson 
policy had been accepted as that of all the Allies and blazoned 
forth in a joint declaration, there would have been less chance 
of that audacious and mendacious misrepresentation of which 
we see the worst results in Russia.” 

In fact, frankly avers Lord Sydenham, the American President 
“‘exprest the opinion of most sensible Englishmen better than 
they could have done it themselves.” ‘‘Washington’s lead,” 
reports a Paris correspondent of the New York Times, “puts 
new heart into everybody, including Governments and armies 
in the field.””, Even Lord Lansdowne declares himself in agree- 
ment with the policy which the President outlines, and he adds: 
“IT notice with much pleasure that his speech contains passages 
which completely support the views I have endeavored to 
express.” But the London Chronicle remarks that “‘the un- 
satisfactory features of the Lansdowne letter are those in which 
it differed from the President’s speech,’’ and the London Daily 
News candidly asserts that ‘it would be affectation to pretend 
that the President’s language echoes the declarations of the 
European spokesmen of the Alliance.”” For “‘his is the voice of a 
statesman whose vision comprehends the world, while theirs 
comprehends only half the world.” Turning to South America, 








Brooklyn Eagle. 
What America’s participation in the war means to the Allies 
is even more strongly stated by the London Morning Post: 


“We in this country can only say that when America goes to 
war she goes to war. She has the extraordinary fortune to be 
led by a President of intellect, courage, and determination. 
President Wilson and Secretary Lansing were more than a 
match for the best diplomacy that Germany could produce. 
America will be more than a match for Germany and her allies 
in the war. : 

‘* America is in a position to carry her resolve to execution. 
Alike in men, resources, skill, and determination, America 18 
superior to Germany, tho she were fighting America alone. 

“It is quite certain that Germany will utilize every moment. 
It obviously is her policy to force a decision in the next few 
months, and the Germans being fine soldiers, their leaders being 
desperate men, and nothing being certain in war, they have at 
least a sporting chance of success.” 

Before going further with the newspaper discussion of the 
President’s address, we will quote some of the salient passages 
. . . . “ 
which define our aims. After stating unequivocally that “our 
object is, of course, to win the war, and we shall not slacken nor 
suffer ourselves to be diverted until it is won,” and an expression 
of faith that ‘‘as a nation we are united in spirit and intention 








to that end,” he turns to the vital question: ‘When shall we 
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consider the war won?” On this point he is 
confident that he speaks for the American 
people when he says two things: 


“First, that this intolerable Thing of 
which the masters of Germany have shown 
us the ugly face, this menace of combined 
intrigue and force, which we now see so 
clearly as the German power, a Thing with- 
out conscience or honor or capacity for 
eovenanted peace, must be crushf, and if it 
be not utterly brought to an end, at least 
shut out from the friendly intercourse of the 
nations; and, secondly, that when this Thing 
and its power are indeed defeated and the 
time comes that we can discuss peace—when 
the German people have spokesmen whose 
word we can believe, and when those spokes- 
men are ready in the name of their people 
to accept the common judgment of the na- 
tions as to what shall henceforth be the 
bases of law and of covenant for the life of 
the world—we shall be willing and glad to 
pay the full price for peace and pay it un- 
grudgingly. We know what that price will 


be. It will be full, impartial justice—justice done at every 
point and to every nation that the final settlement must affect, 


our enemies as well as our friends.” 


The voices of humanity that are in the air, that ‘‘come from 


: 


the hearts of men everywhere” 


audible, more articulate, more persuasive,” insist 

_‘‘that the war shall not end in vindictive action of any kind; 
that no nation or people shall be robbed or punished because 
the irresponsible rulers of a single country have themselves done 
It is this thought that has been 
exprest in the formula, ‘No annexations, no contributions, no pu- 
nitiveindemnities.’ Just because this crude formula expresses the 
instinctive judgment as to right of plain men everywhere, it has 
been made diligent use of by the masters of German intrigue to 
lead the people of Russia astray, and the people of every other 
country their agents could reach, in order that a premature peace 
might be brought about before autocracy has been taught its 
final and convincing lesson and the people of the world put in 


deep and abominable wrong. 


control of their own destinies. 


“But the fact that a wrong use has been made of a just idea is 
no reason why a right use should not be made of it. 
be brought under the patronage of its real friends. 
said again that autocracy must first be shown the utter futility 
of its claims to power or leadership in the modern world. It is 


impossible to apply any stand- 
ard of justice so long as such 
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DECEMBER, 1917 


WIN AND END 
THE WAR 
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and that ‘‘grow daily more 


OUR OLDEST PEACE ORGAN INDORSES THE 
PRESIDENT'’S WAR-AIM. 
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cess to the sea is favored as an element of 
permanent peace. As for Germany: 


**No one is threatening the existence or the 
independence or the peaceful enterprise of 
the German Empire. 

“The worst that can happen to the detri- 
ment of the German people is this, that-if 
they should still, after the war is over, con- 
tinue to be obliged to live under ambitious 
and intriguing masters interested to disturb 
the peace of the world, men or classes of men 
whom the other peoples of the world could 
not trust, it might be impossible to admit 
them to the partnership of nations which 
must henceforth guarantee the world’s peace. 
That partnership must bea partnership of 
peoples, not a mere partnership of govern- 
ments. It might be impossible, also, in 
such untoward circumstances, to admit Ger- 
many to the free economic intercourse which 
must inevitably spring out of the other part- 
nerships of a real peace.”’ 


A fine contrast to the Kaiser’s cheap and 


blasphemous claims of divine partnership in a war that has 
shocked the moral sense of the whole world is afforded in the 


President’s closing words when he says reverently: 


and mercy.” 


Europe.” 


“‘A supreme moment of history has come. 
people have been opened and they see. 
laid upon the nations. 
believe, only if they rise to the clear heights of his own justice 


The eyes of the 
The hand of God is 
He. will show them favor, I devoutly 


This message, remarks Charles W. Eliot, “‘demonstrates the 
increasing strength of the President’s conviction that democracy 
can not be made safe in America unless it is also made safe in 
‘““Whatever hopes certain recent events may have 
inspired that a peace by negotiation was possible at this time 
have been dashed, once and for all, by the President’s very 
categorical restatement of his consistent policy from the time 
when he first approached the Congress with a request that this 


country be declared to be in a state of war with the Imperial 


It ought to 
Let it be 


German Government,’’ remarks the New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung. 

Among the hundreds of dailies that applaud and indorse the 
President’s position we may mention the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Milwaukee Sentinel, Seattle Times, New Orleans Times-Picayune, 


Denver Rocky Mountain News, 





forees are unchecked and unde- 
feated as the present masters of 
Germany command. Not until 
that has been done can right be 
set up as arbiter and peacemaker 
among the nations.”’ 


Therefore— 


“We shall regard the war only 
as won when the German people 
say to us, through properly ac- 
credited representatives, that 
they are ready to agree to a set- 
tlement based upon justice and 
the reparation of the wrongs their 
rulers have done. They have 
done a wrong to Belgium, which 
must be repaired. They have 
established a power over other 
lands and peoples than their own 
—over the great Empire of Au- 
stria~-Hungary, over hitherto free 
Balkan states, over Turkey, and 
Within Asia — which must be 
ielinquished.”’ 


His denial of any intent to 








Be OS 


Atlanta Constitution, Minneapolis 
Boston Globe, Tran- 
script, and Herald, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Press, and Record, Cin- 


Tribune, 


cinnati Commercial-Tribune, In- 
dianapolis Star, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and Republic, Chicago 
Herald and 
Plain Dealer, Louisville Courier- 
Journal, Washington Post, Herald, 
Star, and Times, Richmond Times- 
Dispatch and Virginian, and the 
New York World, Times, Tribune, 
Sun, Globe, and Evening Post. 


Tribune, Cleveland 


“The clarion, unmistakable call to 
us all is that we now end this war 
by winning it,” declares The Advo- 
cate of Peace (Washington), organ 
of the American Peace Society. 
The President’s declaration that 
peace must deliver the peoples 
allied to Germany from Prussian 
domination is weleomed by many 








“impair or rearrange the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire” is treated 
another article. 


Austrian ac- 
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“KAMERAD! KAMERAD!” 


~-Macauley for the Butterfield Syndicate. 


observers as an insistence upon 
the abandonment of the German 
“* Mitteleuropa”’ project. 
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GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN PRISONERS IN SIBERIA 





TYPICAL OF THE 2,000,000 STURDY MEN 





THAT A BOLSHEVIK 











AT WAR WITH AUSTRIA 


GO TO WAR WITH AUSTRIA, President Wilson 


‘“‘that we do not wish in any 


SWE 
would have it understood 
way to impair or to rearrange the Austro-Hungarian 

At the same time Emperor Charles, while rejoicing 


Empire.” 
“at any fime to 


in recent victories, 
conclude an honorable peace which guarantees the existence and 
integrity of the monarchy.”” Thus, as a New York Tribune 
correspondent overhears some officials saying in Washington, 
the Austrian ruler ‘“‘has already met President Wilson’s peace 
and the not unnatural conelusion might be that one 
While some think we are 
yet the 


proclaims his readiness 


terms,” 
way to get peace is to declar> war. 
merely legalizing a state of war which has long existed, 

It naturally pleases prvrentte and 
Speaking for them, the New York 


step has its important effects. 
residents of Italian descent. 

Progresso Italo-Americano declares that the announcement of 
war between the American Republic and the Hapsburg Monarchy 
‘will instil new courage and valor in the heroie soldiers in the 
Italian trenches and will increase a hundredfold their deeds.” 
“To the gallant sons of Italy valiantly stemming the tide of 
invasion that threatens their beloved land, America’s declara- 
tion that Italy’s enemies are our enemies will bring great joy,’ 

and, adds the New York Herald, 
Ausirians and Hungarians in this 
Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, 


‘it brings great joy also to 
Americans.” But among 
country the break brings regret. 
whose Austrian citizenship recently put an end to his concert 
tours, mourns the day of open enmity between his own land and 
the land in which he has found so many friends. Alexander 
Konta, a Hungarian-born banker, tells in the New York Tribune 
of the sadness that Hungarians on both sides of the Atlantic 
feel over the declaration of war. Mr. Konta calls upon those 
of his blood who have become citizens here to be wholly American, 
and ‘‘as for the others who have not become eitizens their duty 
is equally plain—be with us or keep your mouth shut, that’s 
the only course.” Similar advice comes from the Hungarian 
Amerikai Magyar Nepsazava, which informs Hungarians here that 
tho they will from now on be regarded as enemy aliens, ‘‘ neither 
their personal liberty nor their property is in any danger as long 


as they obey the rules and regulations established by the Ameri- 


ean authorities.” The attitude of German-Americans who are 
loyal to the Stars and Stripes is probably indieated by the St 
Louis Wesiliche Post, which welcomes the war-declaration against 


For, it argues, we must win the war, ‘‘and we must 


Austria. 
not hamper nor handicap ourselves by maintaining neutral or 
friendly relations with any Power that may be an ally of Ger- 





many.” A step thus weleomed by such diverse elements i) 


our own population is naturally received with enthusiasm by 
our allies. We recall the statement of the New York Times’ 
correspondent in Italy who heard the people say again and again 
that to help Italy—‘‘Let America declare war on Austria thy 
moment Congress assembles. Then let her rush even a singk 
division of her troops to the Piave line as quickly as possible.’ 
In London The Pall Mall Gazette declares approvingly that 
“the President’s decision to declare war on 
purpose of breaking the vassalage to the German Government, 
and his declaration that peace must give freedom to the peoples 
of the Balkans and Turkey, direct approach to a 
practical handling of the muddle of the Eastern question yet 


is the most 


made by any Allied statesman.” 

The recommendation of a war-declaration against Austria was 
the feature of most direct interest to American citizens in the 
President’s address to Congress, several editors believe. The 
President did not set forth at any length the reasons prompt 
ing him to urge this new step. This perhaps was hardly neces 
the newspapers and many of our public men had for 
and had been present- 
Mueh of this 


sary, since 


weeks been demanding war with Austria, 


ing their reasons completely and forcefully. 
press and platform argument for war on Germany’s allies was 
columns last week. In asking Congress to 


the President’s kind words for the 


presented in these 
declare Austria, 
Austrian people were more conspicuous than his denunciation 
Mr. Wilson himself called 
His first mention 


war upon 
of the acts of their rulers. Indeed, 
attention to his own apparent lack of logic. 
of the peoples of Austria-Hungary was his assertion that they 
‘from the impudent and alien domination 
military and autoeracy.” Hi 


must be delivered 
of the 


continued: 


Prussian commercial 


‘“‘We owe it, however, to ourselves to say that we do not wish 
in any way to impair or to rearrange the Austro-Hungarial 
Empire. It is no affair of ours what they do with their own life, 
either industrially or politically. We do not purpose or desir 
to dictate to them in any way. We only desire to see that their 
affairs are left in their own hands, in all matters, great or small 
We shall hope to secure for the peoples of the Balkan peninsuli 
and for the people of the Turkish Empire the right and oppor 
tunity to make their own lives safe, their own fortunes secur 
against oppression or injustice, and from the dictation of foreig! 
courts or parties.” 


The call for war on Austria came further on in the addres 


Austria for the 
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PEACE MAY RELEASE TO FIGHT AGAINST US 











PHOTOS BROUGHT BY A RETURNED Y. M. C. A. WORKER. 








and in connection with the emphatic demand that the war be 
pushed on to “its righteous conelusion.”” The President said: 


“One very embarrassing obstacle that*stands in our way is 
that we are at war with Germany, but not with her Allies. 
], therefore, very earnestly recommend that the Congress imme- 
diately declare the United States in a state of war with Austria- 
Hungary. 

“Does it seem strange to you that this should be the con- 
dusion of the argument I have just addrest to you? It is not. 
It is, in fact, the inevitable logic of what I have said. Austria- 
Hungary is for the time being not her own mistress, but simply 
the vassal of the German Government. We must face the facts 
as they are and act upon them without sentiment in this stern 
business. 

“The Government of Austria-Hungary is not acting upon its 
own initiative or in response to the wishes and feelings of its own 
peoples, but as the instrument of another nation. 

“We must meet its foree with our own and regard the Central 
Powers as but one. The war can be successfully conducted in 
no other way. The same logic would lead also to a declaration 
of war against Turkey and Bulgaria. They also are the tools of 
Germany. But they are mere tools and stand in the direct path 
of our necessary action. We shall go wherever the necessities 
of this war carry us, but it seems to me that we should go only 
where immediate and practical considerations lead us and not 
heed any others.”’ 

The reasons which influenced this President 
Wilson, tho not revealed openly by him, were, in the opinion 
of Mr. Lawrence, of the New York Evening Post, ‘‘to hearten 
the people of Italy, who have been misled by mischievous and 
deluding propaganda engineered by the Germans, to strengthen 


decision by 


from a military point of view the whole Allied cause, since the 
detachment of Italy would enable the Central Powers to throw 
more troops on the Western front 
to exert a greater influence in the peace council for a harmonious 


against American forces, 
settlement based on equity and justice, an influence that will be 
more potent in Rome now than had America stood aloof from 
Italy in her hour of distress.”’ 
that the aim of the Presidential message as written was 


The same writer plainly sees 
ce 
to 
detach Austria from her alliance with Germany and to bring 
about an early peace through a weakening of the resources of the 
Central Powers.”” And certainly, adds Mr. 
Austria made a separate peace, Bulgaria and Turkey would 
follow suit.” 


Lawrence, ‘‘if 


The practical results of cur declaration of war upon Austria 
will, in the well-nigh unanimous opinion of editors and press 
correspondents, be felt chiefly in this country, and not at the 
front, since we have been really at war with Austria for many 
months. But in this country it is held that a war-declaration 


will simplify the handling of the problem of the vicious enemy 
alien. To quote the Providence Journal: 

“The declaration of war with Austria will greatly increase our 
effectiveness in grappling with the spy and incendiary evil in 
the United States. Ninety per cent. of the malign campaign 
that has been waged against us within our own boundaries has 
been waged by Austrians. As soon as we are formally at war 
with their country we can subject them to the rigorous measures 
we are now taking against their coplotters, the German enemy 
aliens. This means a tremendous impetus to our efforts to root 
out the most vicious propaganda of intrigue and destruction 
that the world has ever seen.” 


The number of enemy aliens in this country, according to 
The total 
number of Austro-Hungarians in this country, of both sexes 
and all ages, is placed at about 1,500,000. The 
adult males of Austrian citizenship coming under the operation of 


press estimates, will be approximately doubled. 
number of 


our alien enemy act, has been put at from 400,000 to 700,000. 
An official of the Department of Justice has pointed out that 
the situation will now be simplified, since the declaration of 
war on Austria removes us from ‘‘the incongruous situation of 
proceeding against the Germans, while allowing freedom of ac- 
The 


mere increase of the number of persons who must be put under 


tion to those who are in sympathy with the Germans.” 


restraint, of course, adds to the burden of the Department of 
Justice and the various local police departments. As the New 


York Times points out: 


“The problem of the Austrian enemy alien is one of many 
angles. While the Austrian is more excitable than the German 
and will flare into anger quickly, he is not credited with the 
calculating devotion to his Emperor and willingness to do or die 
for the Fatherland that are credited to the German. Certainly 
this is true of Hungarians, many of whom have no love for the 
Vienna Government. About 30 per cent. of the Austro-Hun- 
garians in the United States are Hungarians. Then it is pointed 
out that many Austrians are already active agents of Germany. 
These considerations have led Federal officials to the question 
of whether or not a declaration of war upon Austria would lead 
to an increase in trouble from enemy aliens proportionate to the 
increase in number.” 


A serious complication which the same paper notes is the 


effect upon our labor-supply. The coal-mines of Pennsylvania 
and the iron-mills in that and other States are full of Austro- 
Hungarians. In 1916 Pennsylvania coal-mines alone are said 
to have employed more tkan 70,000 Austrians, Hungarians, 
Slavonians, Croatians, Horvats, and Tyroleans. If these men 
must leave their work the coal industry, the railroads, and iron 


and steel production must suffer. It is believed, however, that 
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provision will be made for the exemption of loyal Austro- 
Hungarians engaged upon essential work. It is also suggested 
that enemy aliens can be foreed,to work under guard of soldiers. 
The labor problem excites the interest of the editor of the Magyar 
Munkdslap (New York), who asks what will happen to over a 
million Austro-Hungarian subjects now employed in the industrial 
life of the nation. In a letter to the New York Times this 
Hungarian editor calls attention to the many thousands of 
Austro-Hungarians who are employed by our great steel, iron, 
and eoal corporations. In his emphatic opinion— 

“The Government of the United States will have no trouble 
with these Austro-Hungarian subjects—or hardly any—as a 
result of such war-declaration, provided they are reassured and 
quieted. 

“This will be due to two important reasons: First, Austro- 
Hungarian subjects, as the events of the last three years amply 
have proved, are inherently law-abiding and will not do anything 
indisereet or disloyal; and, secondly, because we, the editors of 
their papers, will make it our business to point out to them the 
importance and necessity of keeping quiet and cool, and of obey- 
ing the law. ; : ee 

‘I know the foreign workmen of America—it is my business 
to know them—and I can not emphasize too strongly the ad- 
visability on the part of our corporations employing large num- 
bers of such foreigners to reassure them and quiet them before 
agitators can do any mischief.” 

A Hungarian daily newspaper, Elore (New York), asks 
special consideration for the Hungarian workingmen, who are 
essential to the industry of this eountry, who “‘had no part 
whatever in the bringing about of this war,”’ and who have never 
“engaged in any action contrary to the interests of the United 
States.” 





SOUTH-AMERICAN DRIVE ON 
GERMANY 


ERMANY’S TOWERING EDIFICE of commerce and 
finanee in Central and South America was threatened 
from the first day we entered the war. The threat is 

made good, some editors think, in the blacklisting of 1,600 
German firms on the Southern continent. The official title of 
the roster is the Enemy Trading List, and merchants of the 
United States are forbidden to do business with any concerns 
Banks, business houses, 


OUR 


listed except under special license. 
manufactories in twenty countries are included, and, according 
to Washington dispatches, evidence put before the War-Trade 
Board shows that many of these firms, including public utilities 
companies, have financed to a large degree German propaganda 
in the United States. Most of the proscribed names are German, 
and others are of English, Spanish, French, and Portuguese 
origin. Brazil is credited with the greatest number of banned 
firms, and Mexico comes next. The 1,600 establishments on 
which the blight of our commercial power now descends, remarks 
the New York World, have an aggregate capital of $3,000,000,000, 
and ‘‘when Germany began what was to be a short and victorious 
war it did not imagine that it was putting such an interest at 
risk.” It expected to keep all it had and to gain much besides, 
and The World adds that of the many lessons Germany will learn 
from the conflict the ‘‘severest of these is to be given to the 
Prussian autocracy through its far-flung commercial and financial 
agencies, now doomed to destruction.” 

To minimize as far as possible inconvenience to merchants in 
this country, the préss inform us, the War Board will classify 
the names of non-enemy firms, dealing in the same commodities, 
which may serve as substitutes for blacklisted concerns. The 
list was compiled by the War Board’s intelligence division with 
the assistance of commercial attachés and consular officers, and 
it will be extended in the countries now on record as fast as addi- 
tional information is obtained and within a short time to other 
countries. The New York Evening Post reports that the an- 
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nouncement of the War Board caused a stir among business 
men. In some well-informed circles it came as no surprize, 
but in others it hada disturbing effect. This journal’s repre. 
sentative recalls that six months ago President Wilson anj 
Secretary Lansing declared that the United States would never 
have a black list, and it is therefore regarded as intensely signif. 
icant and as showing the infinite complexities of war that this 
Government, as Great Britain, has been driven to take this 
action for the convenience and protection of our business and 
military interests. Dr. E. E. Pratt, formerly chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce, is quoted by The Post as saying that applications 
for licenses to deal with blacklisted firms must be made to thy 
War Board, by which they will be either granted or refused, 
with probabilities in favor of the latter, and he added: 


“We have simply been forced to this step. The United 
States and Great Britain have always held in theory tha; 
an enemy was a person in enemy territory. This was called the 
territorial theory. The theory of Continental Europe was that 
an enemy was a person of enemy nationality, wherever yoy 
found him. England would not support this theory for a long 
time, but was finally driven to it. We have been obliged tp 
follow her example, and the black list is one of the results of it, 

“‘England discovered that abuses existed in South America. 
just as we have. She found in the earlier days of the war that 
firms down there were aiding German raiders, were helping 
German war-measures, and spreading German propagands 
She woke up and issued the black list. 

“There are now no American firms on the British blac 
list, because, being in the war, we are supposed to look after 
these concerns over here ourselves. But we are sfill on the 
fence about the old theory to which England stuck so long, 
the territorial theory of an enemy. Still our black list means a 
absolute warning against firms mentioned in it, and is a step in 
the right direction.” 

Export interests in New York consider that the publication 
of the black list simplifies rather than complicates their war 
problems, we read in the news columns of The Tribune, for the 
black list had been an accepted fact for many weeks while ship- 
ments were held up for, the War Trade Board’s O.K. on the 
consignee. Now the shipper can inform himself immediate) 
of the standing of a would-be customer with the authorities, 
and delays, lost motion, and excess cable-tolls will be hence 
forth avoided. Mr. John H. Allen, vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, is quoted by The Tribune as saying: “Ow 
export or import trade with the Latin-American countries 
will not be affected much one way or the other by the black list 
for the reason that ever since this country went to war with 
Germany business between American exporting concerns and 
German companies in South America has been falling away 
steadily.” Mr. Allen also is authority for the information that 
the trade organization built up in South-American countries by 
the National City Bank has been chiefly oceupied with the 
development of business relations with native bankers and 
merchants, and this has resulted in competition with German 
firms rather than direct dealings with them. Says the New 
York Journal of Commerce: 

‘Hereafter nobody within our jurisdiction can have dealings 
with these concerns without a license based on assurance that 
none of the trade is for the benefit of the enemy. This is cal- 
culated to hinder our own trade with those countries, as well ° 
theirs with us, which has no relation to enemies. It is expected 
that all this can be adjusted under the license system. Restrict- 
ing imports from Latin-American countries would have the 
effect of reducing exports to them and injure trade at both ends 
Where the evidence and conditions will not justify issuing 
licenses, it may be possible to transfer trade connections to othe 
concerns not on the black list. There will be occasion for é 
good deal of care and consideration in carrying out this licen 
system. Cutting off trade with Germany so far as it 1s In ou 
power is a legitimate and effective weapon of warfare, but ther 
need to be prudence and caution to avoid cutting our own trade 
interests quite as much as damaging relations with neutrals 
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BADGES OF COURAGE FOR OUR MEN 


EDALS, CROSSES, and other badges of courage will 
be justly earned by our fighters on land and sea, but 
they will prize most the honors given by their own 
country. This is the opinion of some observers who note 
the predicament of naval officers of the destroyer flotilla in 
European waters and American soldiers in France who have been 
The Constitu- 


tion prevents these men from accepting decorations of a foreign 


found worthy of honors for skill and bravery. 


nation, and tho the emblems 
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DECLARING WAR ON LIE-MONGERS 


AR ANANIAS CLUBS are advocated for the iden- 
tification and segregation of circulators of malicious 
rumors and false reports tending to cast suspicion 
and distrust upon our Government, and thus hamper the pros- 
The National Committee of Patriotic 
Societies even suggesis that a membership list be posted on some 


ecution of the war. 
conspicuous corner in every community and that the stories and 
the story-teller’s names be sent to the local newspapers and to the 

committee’s Washington head- 





have been formally presented to 
the men of General Pershing’s 
forces, the most they can do 
with them is carry them in their 
pockets. The majority press 
view favors action by Congress 
that will permit our men to wear 
these foreign honors, and Wash- 
ington dispatches advise us of a 
joint resolution introduced by 
Senator Owen containing a pro- 
vision to this effect. As if in 
agreement with the judgment of 
such journals as the Pittsburg 
Press, the Grand Rapids Herald, 
and others, which believe the 
laurel an American most wishes 
is that of his own country, the 
Owen resolution also author- 
izes the President to grant the 
Cross of Valor for courage and 








The Chiergo Daily 
agrees with the 
‘every member of 


quarters. 
News com- 
mittee that 
the War Ananias Club is stick- 
ing a knife into the back of some 
American soldier,”’ and declares 
that 
gested ‘‘clubs”’ 


whether or not the sug- 
are formed, ‘‘it 
is assuredly the duty of patriotic 
citizens to challenge every du- 
bious whispered tale that tends 
to cast suspicion on the Ameri- 
can Government or the Ameri- 
san military forces.” To repeat 
such a rumor “‘is to lend aid to 
We often fail to 
cross-examine people who tell 


the enemy.” 


us alarming tales, and some of 
us even hesitaté to confess our 
ignorance of the pretended facts. 
Thus, says the Chicago editor, 





“it comes about that many per- 





patriotic effort in military, naval, 
or other services of the United 
States. Moreover, the resolu- 
tion would give us an American 
Legion of Honor, membership in which would be conferred by 
the President under approval of the Senate for “‘very distin- 
guished services.’’ Members would receive a medal and ribbon, 
and the membership shall at no time exceed two hundred persons. 

The reason our men have not been permitted heretofore to 
receive foreign honors, according to the Louisville Times, is 
“a hypocritical pretense that our republicanism is of such a pure 
quality as to be tainted by the acceptance of anything that savors 
of distinction between men.’’ Says the Boston Transcript: 

“When the Constitution was framed the American Union 
was a feeble country, living more or less under the shadow of 
Creat Britain and France. About one-half of the people leaned 
toward France in sympathy and the other half toward England. 
For years this division continued. Jefferson was the head of the 
French party and Hamilton of the English party. Great 
danger of a permanent attachment to one or the other country 
lay in this condition. Under the circumstances the prohibition 
of foreign titles and emoluments was necessary.”’ 

But we have long since got on our own feet, The Transcript 
proceeds, and now instead of our country being dependent on 
Great Britain and France, they are dependent on us. We are 
fighting with and for them, and there is ‘‘not a single reason”’ 
why our fighters should not accept the honors they offer as ‘“‘a 
natural expression of their national appreciation.”” The New 
York Tribune suggests that— 

“As an offset to the recognition given Americans, Congress 
ought also to provide for the decoration of Allied soldiers and 
sailors by the United States. Reciprocity in such matters is 
true courtesy. If we take we must give. Ina war like this one 
public recognition is one of the greatest stimulants to valor. 
Medals and decorations help to maintain morale, and tho we 
may have sniffed at them a little in the past as not in harmony 
with our traditions, we must recognize, in all fairness, that they 
are of invaluable service in fostering the military spirit and in 
Prompting heroic actions.” 


THE LYRE BIRD 


—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch 


sons through sheer stupidity or 
mistaken amiability help spread 
lies deliberately 
Such 
poison can only be the product of “the actual agents of Wil- 
helmstrasse,”’ the New York Times is confident. As it observes: 


preposterous 


concocted to create demoralization among the people.” 


“The German agent pervades the land. In every com- 
munity where he stops overnight a full-blown rumor pervades 
the town next day. It came from somebody on the ‘inside,’ 
somebody who ‘got it straight,’ and it is whispered from one to 
another until the whole community is uneasy and agitated. 

‘*Sometimes the rumor is that a transport has been sunk with 
an American regiment on board. It is usually given with the 
utmost particularity, including the name of the regiment, the 
names of the survivors, and all the details. This bars all 
possibility that the rumor is mere accidental rumor of the usual 
war-time kind, for the particularity of detail argues an author. 
Sometimes the story whispered by the German agent is that there 
has been a mutiny; in such cases the camp and the regiments en- 
gaged in the outbreak are named. Sometimes he poses as an 
Englishman or a Canadian with a friend or relative in the Army 
or in the Foreign Office, and in this case his story is that the 
British are holding their army at home and making the French 
and colonials do the fighting for them; in such cases he par- 
ticularizes in figures and dates. Sometimes he masquerades 
as a newspaper man or a Government official, and whispers the 
information that Japan is getting ready to declare war 


‘inside’ 
on the United States. 

Once started, this sort of thing ‘‘is assiduously circulated and 
multiplied by the ready tongue of gossip,’”’ as the New York 
‘The foolish give ear to the gossip and repeat 
But, The Sur 


‘the proper course is to demand precise proof of the 


Sun. has noted. 
it; wiser ones listen incredulously and forget it.’’ 
urges, 
allegations, and if it be not forthcoming, to silence the circulator 
of evil report by ridicule or by immediate denunciation.”’ ‘‘ Every 
man and woman should become a detective in the interest of the 
country, working to lay by the heels this class of criminals,” 
And many editors ask 


is the counsel of the Louisville Times. 
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their readers to act upon this request of the Committee of 
Patriotic Societies: - 
DO YOUR PART 

**1, Demand facts and sources of information whenever you 
hear a story that you do not know to be true. 

“2. Trace the story back to the person 
who first told it in your community. 

“3. Report the names of the persons circulating the story 
and the nature of the statement.” 


The name of this propaganda of discouraging rumor is legion 
—for the stories are many. The Chicago Herald has been 
collecting scores of ‘“‘enemy lies.”” In the ‘“‘treason-factory out- 
put,” as the Philadelphia North American characterizes it, are 
stories “‘that American battle-ships have been sunk by the Ger- 
man Navy and the news supprest; that thousands of American 
soldiers have been killed; that a‘ terman Army is to invade us 
through Canada; that hundred: of thousands of Germans are 
drilling in this country for a revolt; that Secretary Tumulty is in 
prison charged with treason; that our troops in France are suf- 
fering for food; that our troops in France have quarreled with 
the British; that articles knitted for soldiers have gone to the 
officers. They are all lies.” The North American calls to mind 
a few typical statements about the food situation: 

“That Herbert Hoover, Federal Food-Administrator, gets a 
salary of $18,000 and lives in luxmy. Itisalie. He gives his 
services to the people without salary and lives simply. 

“That at Camp Dix or Camp Meade quarters of beef are 
thrown away or burned. It is a lie. 

“That tons of vegetables, principally potatoes, are rotting 
through carelessness of soldiers. It is a lie. 

“That whole car-loads of foods are decaying on the railroad 
tracks in this city because the commission men want to get 
high prices. It is a lie. 

“That the Government intends to seize Ill of the canned goods 
that the patriotic women put up during the summer. It is a lie. 

“That French army officers have beer shot for selling American 
wheat to Germany. It is a lie. 

“That Canada is holding its wheat, -o that it can demand a 
high price when the American crop is exheusted. It is a lie.” 





man or woman— 


Senator Hitchcock has called attertion to false reports of 
searcity of rifles for our expeditionary force in France and of 
defects in the new Liberty airplane motor. As a matter of fact, 
he finds after investigation that there are five mfles for every 
American soldier in France, that the Liberty motors are power- 
ful and perfect, and that twice as many airplanes are being 
turned out as were expected. 

Another class of rumors which have been exploded by in- 
vestigation are concerned with the treatment of the men in our 
Army cantonments and their physical and moral well-being. 
Stories of abuse and tyranny by officers, of starvation and lack 
of heat in barracks, have been found to be quite without basis. 
Indeed, recent camp correspondence in the Chicago Tribune 
reveals the fact that in at least one cantonment Allied officers, 
detailed for instruction, have remarked that the soldiers are 
eoddled and being softened for the hardships of trench life by 
‘too much steam heat’’; also that they are being petted a little 
too much. Reports of an unusual amount of sickness in camps 
are denied by Secretary of War Baker, who has said: 

**There is nothing unusual in the way of sickness at the train- 
fng-camps. There is some pneumonia, and there are perhaps a 
good many cases of measles of the light type. Meningitis and 
malaria also exist to a certain extent. Most communities have 
a considerable proportion of these diseases in normal times.” 


Stories of rampant vice at army-camps have been . going 
about the country for months. At least one social worker of 
prominence has lent her name to support serious charges in- 
volving Eastern camps. No one expects a million men of 
average morality to turn into a million plaster saints in barracks, 
but sensational stories of immorality are denied by the military 
authorities and Y. M. C. A. workers, and are denounced as 
slanderous by many editors. In the New York Tribune Mr. 





Cosmo Hamilton. after a series of visits to the camps, thus sums 
up the matter: “ Everything is being done to keep these fine 
American boys fit, both r-entally and physically, and the boys 
themselves are ‘utile the endeavor far more than half-way,” 

The scene of cther stories is laid abroad. Letters purporting 
to be from members of our expeditionary force are dropt ip 
public places. They tei! of executions in batches for assaults 
on women or describe mythieai saoguinary encounters, This, 
says the New York Herald, ‘‘is believed to be part of a Germap 
plot to spread alarm among American mothers, wives, and 
sisters and hinder the work of assembling the National Army.” 
But the Emporia Gazette believes that the actual effect of this 
sort of propaganda on the average American. man “‘is to makp 
him more savage at the Hun gang, and more determined thay 
ever to sco that the war is prosecuted until there are no mor 
Hun gangs.”’ Here is a sample ‘‘fake”’ letter as printed in the 
New York papers: 

‘Dear Siser Lillie:—I hardly know if this will every reach 
you but as Joe B ship will leave soon for U. 8. A. he prom. 
ised to sneak a few lines to you. I am allright Sis and tel 
Mother too but this War is H and we had one tough battle 
‘last Friday, about 183 soldiers U. S. killed and nearly fiye 
hundred in hospital and don’t doubt if a hundred aint killed 
every day, we put up a game fight but those English chaps are 
d old cowards, the French are dandy fellows and kind too, 
Must not get caught writing this so dont expect a long letter, 
Hope you and dear Mother are both well and pray for me night 
that I may soon return to you again; I close with kisses. 

“Your brother Jim.” 

‘*Am in Chemin des Dames left atm shot off to shoulder don't 
tell mother tare off this part. 

**Soissons, France, October 23, 1917.” 











“In order to frighten mothers and fathers of our soldiers,” 
the Committee of Patriotic Societies observes, ‘exaggerated 
statements have been made as to the very large percentage of 
casualties in the Allied armies. As a matter of fact, the actual 
figures for m-- in the entire French Army for the twelve 
months of 1916 are 2 This includes prisoners, who, 
of course, are not all ear 

Whenever a disaster occurs to our forces and our ships, the 
people will be told, says the Secretary of the Navy in a state 
ment to the press. “If they: refrain from repeating reports 
manufactured by enemies there will be no need for forming 
Ananias Clubs throughout the country.” 


75 per cent. 





WAR-SWOLLEN INCOMES—It’s an ill war that blows. no 
good to some one in the shape of greater wealth, and the 1917 
report of the United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
reveals striking increases in large incomes since the war began 
in Europe. By reckoning the reported income as four per cent. 
of the owner’s wealth, the Brooklyn Eagle discovers that we now 
have 22,696 millionaires, nearly 8,000 more than last year, while 
ten of these millionaires enjoy an annual income of $5,000,000 
or more. In 1916, the year covered by the new report, 376 
persons paid taxes on million-dollar incomes, as against 120 in 
1915, 60 in 1914, and 44 in 1913, so an International News 
Service dispatch notes. The New York Sun presents this table 
showing how large fortunes have become more numerous in this 
country in the last four years: 


Income 1913 1914 1915 1916 
$100,000 to $150,000...... 785 1,189 1,793 2,900 
$150,000 to $200,000...... 311 406 724 1,284 
$200,000 to $250,000...... 145 233 386 726 
$250,000 to $300,000...... 94 130 216 427 
$300,000 to $400,000...... 84 147 254 469 
$400,000 to $500,000. ..... 44 69 rr 245 
Over $500,000........... 135 174 55 5 


While our total of 473,036 income-tax payers ‘ imposing, it 
ought to be larger, thinks the New York Times, which says: 

‘“‘Next year’s figures will be much larger, certainly at the lower 
end of the scale, and perhaps at the top as well. Altho income 
tax returns jumped from $67,000,000 in 1915 to $180,000,000 
in 1916, a much larger growth is certain next year.’ 
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THE BEAR THAT USED TO WALK LIKE A MAN 


Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


GLIMPSES THROUGH THE 





BETTER THAN HIS BOOT-STRAPS, 


Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


RUSSIAN KALEIDOSCOPE. 








TOPICS 


SOCIALISM is the Trojan horse of autocracy.—Chicago Daily News. 


LANSDOWNE Wishes to stop the war; John Bull wishes to end it Boston 


Herald. 


O'LEARY says he is “shocked” indictments. That was the in- 


tention — Wall Street Journal. 


over 


LorD LANSDOWNE should know that while he twist the lion’s tail 


he can’t tie a white flag on it.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


may 


Tue Liberty motor of the Civil War was the army mule. And it rarely 


missed on any cylinder.— Minneapolis Journal. 


TREATING diplomatically with the Bolsheviki is like buying a barn from 
the tramp who has lived in it over night.—New York Sun. 


EVERYBODY must hope that the reduced alcoholic content of beer will 
not result in any deaths by drowning.—Chicago Daily News. 
TARRING and feathering seeming impotent to curb the I. W. W., why 
hot go to the extremes of cruelty and try soap and jwater? —Atlanta 
Constitution. 
Tue information that Russia’s gold reserve is in “safe hands” is in- 
definite, but it makes it plain that the Maximalists haven't got it anyway. 
—Kansas City Times. 

Count KAROLYI says he is going to “get in touch with the Allies.”’ 
Quite a number of his countrymen already are, but there is always room 


for afew more.—Chicago Herald. 

A-visitiIng French representative declares that Germany went to war 
largely to get French iron. Well, she has had a lot of French iron and 
steel in a fashion she did not exactly anticipate.—Chicago Herald. 





IN BRIEF 


\ RED rag to a bull, and a red cross to a Prussian.- 


THE compiler of the Russian ‘ 


Telegraph. 


Our soldiers need ne 


Street Journal, 


Ik 
backward in Belgium? 


Says the Boston Transcript: 


w clothes 


more 


God is leading the Germans forward in 


Wichita Beacon 


than you 


and oftener 


“A fight is won in the last round.” 


does Boston maintain its high standard of wisdom. 


WHEN peace finally 


Prince should be let off 


Nashville 
It 


Banner. 


is easier 


lowering prices than to reflect 


influence.—Newark News 


to denounce 


scot 


the 


free. He 


Food 


on what 


they 


has never 


Administration for not 


might 


Chicago Daily 


harmed the 


be 


Boston Herald 


Who's Who” has our sympathy.— Macon 


Italy, who i# leading them 


Thus 


News. 


comes and the penalties are awarded, the Crown 
Allies.-- 


materially 
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ERMANY’S FIRST MORAL VICTORY as the result 
of her Italian drive is seen by some in the letter of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne to the London Daily Telegraph. 

Indeed, a German avowal of one object of the drive upon 
Italy is disclosed in the Bremen Weser Zeitung, which says 
it was to prove to friend and foe alike ‘‘that Germany still 
has strength enough to win peace by foree and to carry out her 


LORD LANSDOWNE’S CRY OF DESPAIR 






of the British Conservative party in the House of Lords, one of 
the finest examples of the old British aristocracy, for he bears 
a title dating from 1181, and he has held overseas the two highest 
offices that a British subject can hold, that of Governor-General 
of Canada, from 1883 to 1888, and Viceroy of India, from 1998 
to 1903. Subsequent to his return from the Orient, he held 
cabinet rank for ten years, first as Secretary of War and then as 

Foreign Secretary, resigning the latter offies 





political aims by means of great military 
victories.” The undoubted suecess of the 
initial drive against Italy reacted upon the 
aged British statesman to such an extent 
that he wrote what many of {|the. British 
commentators describe as his “‘le‘ter of 
panic.” Just what Lord Larsdowne really 
wants it is difficult to see from his letter in 
The Daily Telegraph, but the salient para- 
graphs of it run: 


“We are not going to lose this war, but 
its prolongation will spell ruin for the civi- 
lized world and an infinite addition to the 
load of human suffering which already 
weighs upon it. Security will be invaluable 
to a world which has the vitality to profit 
by it; but what will be the value of the 
blessings of peace to nations so exhausted 
that they ean scarcely stretch out a hand 
with which to grasp them? 

‘In my belief, if the war is to be brought 
to a close in time to avert a world-wide 
eatastrophe, it will be brought to a close 
because on both sides the peoples of the 
countries involved realize that it has already 
lasted too long. 

“There can be no question that this 
feeling prevails extensively in Germany, 
Austria, and Turkey. We know beyond 
doubt that the economic pressure in those 
countries far exceeds any to which we are 
subject here. ...... 

“An immense stimulus would probably 
be given to the peace party in Germany 








LORD LANSDOWNE, 


The British Tory leader whose pecu- 
liar views on the war-policy of the 
Allies and the need of peace have 
caused no little adverse comment. 


in 1905. With such a record, it would be 
naturally supposed that Lord Lansdowne 
would be an expert on foreign affairs, but 
the British press generally agree that he 
has failed to grasp the true inwardness of 
the times, and has given ‘“‘aid and comfort 
to the enemy.” In an editorial headed 
‘*Foolish and the London 
Times says: 


Mischievous,” 


‘Lord Lansdowne will find himself the 
most popular man in central Europe next 
week. <A few days ago he submitted to usa 
letter on the war-aims of the Allies which 
we felt obliged to refuse because we judged 
it wholly unrepresentative and purely mis- 
chievous. It has now appeared elsewhere, 

“‘Our opinion of the letter is unchanged. 
We are confident that in all the Allied coun- 
tries it will be read with universal anger 
and reprobation. The gist of Lord Lans- 
downe’s suggestions is that the war already 
has lasted too long and that the Allies should 
revise their war-aims. This is supported by 
the familiar arguments of the German paci- 
fists and by no other.” 


Signor Nitti, the 


Italian Minister of 








Finance, remarks: 

‘Let me say right from the outset that 
any line of reasoning, however sincere it may 
be or may appear, that may tend to weaken 
the combative will of the Allies at this junc 
ture strikes me not only as very ill-advised 








if it were understood: 

**(1) That we do not desire the annihilation of Germany as a 
great Power. 

**(2) That we do not seek to impose upon her people any form 
of government other than that of their own choice. 

**(3) That, except as a legitimate war-measure, we have no 
desire to deny to Germany her place among the great com- 
mercial communities of the world. 

‘**(4) That we are prepared, when the war is over, to examine, 
in concert with other Powers, a group of international problems, 
some of them of recent origin, which are connected with the 
question of the freedom of the seas. 

**(5) That we are prepared to enter into an international 
pact under which ample opportunities would be afforded for the 
settlement of international disputes by peaceful means.” 


The British press, on the whole, indorse Lord Northeliffe’s 
rather acid comment, who, when asked his opinion, said, 

“T spent half an hour trying to find out what Lansdowne 
meant in his letter, and came to the conclusion that the old 
gentleman was suffering from paranoia.” 

Whether or no Lord Lansdowne, who is seventy-two, is 
suffering from any softening of the brain incidental to old age, 
there is no denying that his position in the circle of British 
statesmen lends a weight to his words which can be best appre- 
ciated by recalling the fact that he is the acknowledged leader 


but as extremely dangerous. If it is not 
itself ‘defeatist’ in origin or character, it at least gives a basis 
on which defeatist arguments may be built. In Italy we now 
know the danger of that, and rallying from a disaster to which 
such theories contributed, we are absolutely determined that the 
only way to a real lasting peace is through victory.” 


The ‘“‘panicky scurrying to a peace conference,” as the London 
Morning Post phrases it, which Lord Lansdowne seems to desire, 
is impossible at the present moment in the view of the London 
Daily Chronicle, which remarks: 


“Not long ago President Wilson, in reply to the Pope's 
note, indicated that he saw no chance of one at present. What 
has happened since? Defeat in Italy and the triumph of German 
influence in Petrograd: Does Lord Lansdowne think thes 
events have improved the prospect or is it rather a question of 
his judgment against President Wilson’s. As between the two 
we should strongly prefer the President’s judgment on a broad 
international issue.” 


There can be no peace with an unbeaten Germany, says the 
London Evening News, as she would refuse to keep her word. 


“The weakest point of his argument is that the German: 
word is untrustworthy. Any argument with her is a waste of 
time. She wantonly fell on Europe and she regrets nothing 
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except her failure... The only Germans who listen to reason 


beaten Germans. 4 
st It is unfortunate that Lansdowne should have written at 


the moment that Germany is in high feather over her advance 
in Italy and her success in arranging an armistice in Russia. 
The letter doubtless will be read with satisfaction in Germany 
as a sign taat we are willing to talk peace, which is the worst 
disservice pessible for this country at this time.” 

Some support, however, is, given to Lord Lansdowne, for the 
London Daily News, the organ of the extreme radicals, which 
opposed war with Germany up to the latest possible moment, 
is delighted with the Tory leader for the first time in its life. 
Mr. A. A. Gardner, the editor, writes, ‘“ Lansdowne has changed 
the atmosphere. He has made it respectable and even patriotic 
to think. No wonder the mad dervishes are in a panic.””’, Much 
the same sort of argument comes 
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WHY GERMANY DROVE AT ITALY 


TWOFOLD OBJECT seems to have moved the Germans 
in their thrust upon Italy, one exprest and one con- 
cealed. The open reason given was the punishment of 

Italy for her defection from the Triple Alliance and as a demon- 
stration of Teutonie might which should move us to seek peace. 
The unavowed object—which the censor carelessly allowed the 
Vienna correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung to let slip—was 
the heartening of Austria-Hungary, which, we are told, was 
anxious for peace at any price whatever. The Frankfurter 

Zeitung says: 
“The recent victories on the Italian front have destroyed the 
hopes of Austrian advocates of peace at any price and the small 
party of pacifists in Hungary 





from the leading organ of En- 
glish Liberalism, the Manchester 
Guardian, which says: 


“There appears to be an ex- 
traordinary inability in certain 
minds to discriminate between a 
demand for clearness in our war- 
aims and a demand to abandon 
the war. The two are not merely 
not the same; they are the an- 
titheses of each other. If we 
wish to determine more exactly 
what are the objects to be at- 
tained by the war, it is a prelimi- 
nary in order that we may wage 
it more effectively, because with 
clearer aim and with better heart, 
and if we should lose the war it 
would largely be because we have 
too long refused to face these 
essential issues.” 


In Germany Lord Lansdowne’s 
utterances have been hailed with 
delight as a sign that England 
sees upon the wall the handwrit- 
ing of a coming defeat. As the 








who are really working for the 
Entente. Nobody says any more 
that Austria-Hungary’s war is 
really at an end. The popu- 
lation knows and feels it a 
matter of honor to return the 
military assistance rendered by 
Germany.” 


Turning to the ‘‘ punishment” 
phase, we find the Kélnische 
Zeitung writing: 


“German fists and German 
shells are up and at it, to wreak 
bitter vengeance for the wrong 
that has been suffered, while the 
Austro-Hungarian forces are pay- 
ing out the wicked robber and 
teaching him not to stretch out 
his hand a second time after 
foreign peoples and foreign soil. 
The grievous sacrifices to which 
the two Central Powers have 
had to submit, and the augmen- 
tation of their troubles by the 
Italian desertion, justify the 
satisfaction which is to-day felt 
everywhere in German lands at 
the collapse of the Italian house 








Berliner Tageblatt remarks, the ; SEG pe f , 
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gland over the way things are AN EMPTY VICTORY. people to read and write, in order 
going, and it adds: ‘‘ Lansdowne IMPERIAL ScULPTOR—‘'I want you to sit for my colossal figure of to be able to guide them by the 


oo” 


is one of them and he hopes to ‘ Victory. 
find a way out before disaster is 
unavoidable. 
lin Morgenpost believes ‘“‘the doctrine signifies the beginning 
of a revival of common sense in England.” On the other 
hand, the Berlin Vossische Zeitung smells arat and urges the 
German Government to be wary. It remarks: 


ee first ?"’ 


Similarly, the Ber- 


“If we reject such efforts at a rapprochement it is not because 
of lack of good-will, but the result of the consideration that an 
agreement too hastily concluded with the Island Kingdom would 
cut off the way to our neighbors on the continent, and also rob 
our neighbors and ourselves for all time of our guaranties by 
our power against British supremacy.” 

The Vienna Neue Freie Presse makes an open bid for peace 
pourparlers between England and Austria, claiming that there 
is no fundamental difference between the two countries as there 
is between Great Britain and Germany; it also argues that 
if “a war of German annihilation” has not been rejected by 
Britain, it would anyhow become impossible the moment Russia 
and Germany agree upon peace. The same view is taken by 
Count zu Reventlow in the Berlin Deutsche Tageszeitung: 


“Lansdowne hints that he is greatly concerned regarding the 


Situation which might arise in the event of the Central Powers 


succeeding in arranging separate negotiations with Russia with- 
out Great Britain’s participation.” 


GERMANIA—*“ Yes, sire. Might I have a little something to eat 


road of national culture and 
work to comfort and prosperity, 
instead of pursuing a windy 
Machtpolitik, and trying to en- 
rich herself in bad company and by unworthy means.” 


—Punch (London). 


Great hopes seem to have been built upon the reflex action of 
the Italian drive upon the other members of the Entente. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung discusses the pro’s and con’s at great length, 
and says: 

“‘It is not, however, for Italy alone that the events which are 
celebrated by the flying of flags in the countries of the Central 
Powers contain a terrible lesson. The events, in a language 
which can not be misunderstood or misinterpreted, force the 
peoples of the Entente also to realize that the group of Powers 
which they thought that they had at last—how many times have 
they thought so before?—forced down by weight of numbers, or 
at least driven into a final position of defense, is still standing 
in the full bloom of its offensive power, and that its attacks, at 
the points where its commanders think them advisable, are as 
tremendous and insuperable as is its defense at those other 
points where the plan of operations is limited to defense. 

“The peculiar circumstances of Russia have enabled enemy 
interpreters to diminish, in the eyes of the credulous, and in- 
deed in great part in the eyes also of the incredulous, the suc- 
cesses of our arms on the Baltic coast. The circumstances in 
the Italian theater of war permit of no such escapes and ex- 
cuses—unless, indeed, Italy is to be represented as a weak and 
broken country, over whose armies victories can be easily won. 





























































































No, even the simplest people can not fail to see that, in the case 
of Italy, it is a first-class element of Entente calculations that is 
here collapsing. It will have to be admitted that the tremendous 
efforts in Flanders and France have not sufficed to paralyze the 
strength of the Central Powers, or even to diminish it to an extent 
sufficient to afford the slightest relief to the other Allies. 

* And if those efforts in Flanders and France have not sufficed, 
what efforts can lead the Entente to its goal? That is the ques- 
tion which countless people are doubtless asking at this hour in 
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TIME HE TOOK HIS GUN. 
—Passing Show (London). 


France and in England. The sorrow with which they must 
answer it is as great as the happiness with which we can do so. 

“We confidently gaze into the future, in which we are justi- 
fied, not by any hollow phrases, but by the ever-fresh reality of 
the great deeds of our troops and commanders, which deserve 
the highest fame and the warmest gratitude.” 

Meanwhile the Italians are not worrying and the Italian 
papers generally recognize the political character of Germany’s 
latest offensive. The Rome Corriere d'Italia thinks it was 
designed to produce a revolution in Italy: 

“The enemy’s real ambition was to provoke by his military 
successes the long-hoped-for Italian revolution, or, at any rate, 
complete Italian demoralization; but this political calculation 
has broken down. To-day one thought only unites us— the 
thought of our country, which is in peril. The enemy’s blow 
produces the conirary effect to that hoped for by the Central 
Empires; its effect is to cement, instead of disorganizing, our 
internal power of resistance.”’ 

Holding the view that the collapse of Russia is responsible for 
German activity in Italy, the Rome Popolo d'Italia urges that 
some form of Allied pressure be applied to keep Russia in the war. 
Combating this view, the Milan Corriere della Sera thinks that 
Germany hoped Italy would follow Russia’s example, and re- 
marks that ‘‘Germany brutally counts on Italy’s defection.” 
Both papers see only German failure, while the Rome Tribuna 
hails the beginning of the German end: : 

‘*We think and feel that our enemies are making a desperate 
effort and are probably playing their last card. The battle 
which is developing from operation to operation and which may 
take place in the Friuli plain is not only our battle; it may be a 
decisive battle for the whole of the Entente.”’ 

Hinting that the Germans have bitten off too large a piece of 
pie, the Milan Secolo says: 

“There are still many trump-eards in the hands of the Italian 
generals; we are certain that they will be used with courage, and 
we are confident that the situation will soon be modified and im- 
proved. Of whatever nature the hopes of the Central Empires 
may be, we may calmly await the development of our resistance.” 
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EXASPERATED NORWAY 


HE CYNICAL CALM with which the Germans pas 

sinking the merchantmen of the northern neutrals js 

producing a state of exasperation in Scandinayis 
especially in Norway, which bodes ill for the Teutonic caus. 
The Norwegian comments on the sinking of a fleet of Swedish 
and Norwegian vessels, under a British convoy, in the North 
Sea, show how deep-seated is the aversion now felt for the Ger. 
mans. Still more impressive is the vigor of the language used 
by the Norwegian Government in its note of protest to Berlin, 
According to the Christiania Morgenbladet, it runs: 


“The Norwegian Government will not again state its views, 
as it has already done so on several occasions, as to the violation 
of the principle of the freedom of the high seas incurred by the 
proclamation of large tracts of ocean as a war-zone, and by the 
sinking of neutral ships not carrying contraband. It is owing 
to various measures of this kind that Norwegian ships, as well as 
those of other neutral countries, have been compelled, in order 
to procure for Norway her essential imports, to seek protection 
in the past, as they will in the future, by allowing themselves to 
be convoyed by war-ships belonging to Germany’s enemies, 

“The Norwegian Government bears in mind that, in a memo 
randum addrest to the German Government on October 20, 
1916, oceasioned by the sinking of Norwegian ships in an jee 
cold sea by German submarines, it called attention to the fact 
that the Norwegian nation considered in the light of a violation 
of the laws of humanity each fresh case in which the death of Nor. 
wegian sailors was caused, or their lives exposed to danger... ,, 

“Tt has made a profound impression on the Norwegian people 
that not only have German submarines continued to sink 
peaceable neutral merchant ships, paying no attention to the 
fate of their crews, but that now even German war-ships have 
adopted the same tactics. 

“The Norwegian Government has decided to send this note 
in order to bring to the attention of the German Government the 
impression that these acts have made on the Norwegian people,” 


Discussing what it calls ‘‘Germany’s murders,” the Chris. 
tiania Tidens Tegn says: 


“Tt would have been a fine feat if the Germans had succeeded 
in sinking two armed vessels and thereafter rescued the neutral 
erews and sunk their ships, but the uninterrupted firing upon 
unarmed vessels at a distance of a few hundred yards and the 
killing of defenseless men and women by hundreds without 
any attempt to rescue them robs the deed of all its boldness 
and reduces it to an act of mere terrorism. It would have 
been considered impossible even a year ago.” 


Even more vigorous are the remarks of the Christiania Aflenpos: 


‘““‘We are accustomed to cynical German brutality in tor 
pedoing neutral steamers \without regarding the fate of their 
crews, but this murder of hundreds of peaceful and defense 
less people fills our hearts with horror. It lays bare to the 
world the absolute savagery of the German heart. There is no 
reason to reproach the English for the inadequate control of 
the situation, which was the cause of the catastrophe. It is not 
in human power to avoid every mishap when the task is such 
a gigantic one as the control of the entire North Sea and 4 
considerable part of the Atlantic.” 


The correspondent of the London Times in the gNorwegian 
capital thus describes the sentiment in the country: 


“In northern Norway, where the fishing interests are entirely 
superseding the shipping interests of the southern parts of the 
country, and where as a consequence the horrors of the submarine 
war have not been so intensely felt, the baseness of Germal 
methods did not for a long time stand out so clearly. The fre 
quent sinkings of Norwegian and foreign ships, especially sine 
last autumn, and the terrible sufferings of the crews, and per 
haps still more the indiscriminate destruction of Norwegial 
fishing-boats in the arctic last spring, have convinced the 
Norwegian population north of the polar cirele of the ral 
danger to their peaceful interests. 

“In south Norway the submarine war, entailing, so far, 
loss of more than 700,000 tons and 600 lives, has stung the 
population to the quick. Bomb plots and spy cases have dealt 
the final blow. Official Germany is sowing a seed of sorrow 
and bitterness in Norwegian hearts which will survive the war. 
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sorrow 
» War. 


OUR ECONOMIC WEAPON 
4HE RESOURCES OF THE WORLD lie very largely 
in the control of ourselves and our Allies, and, so far, 
this weapon has not been used to its full extent in our 
struggle with Germany. We are told that if we made it abso- 
lutely clear to Germany that we are prepared to shut her off 
from the markets of the world after the war, peace would speedily 
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‘While admitting that the question of an economic boycott 
of Germany after the war is one complicated by considerations 
which do not affect any one particular Power; while admitting 
that what one Power may deem it advisable to do another may 
think unwise and unprofitable, there seems to me nevertheless 
to be wide scope for the adoption of concerted measures which 
would menace the future economic interests of the enemy. Ger- 
many would be forced to listen to any united action or to any 
definite statement on the subject. The intimidation exercised 





ensue, The former Berlin correspondent of the London 
Christian World is convinced of. the potency of the 
gonomic weapon that lies in our hand, and pleads for 
itsimmediate use. He writes: 

“We are in danger of regarding Germany too ex- 
dusively as a great military Power. She is, besides, 
a great industrial and commercial state, and it is to 
advance her vast trading and manufacturing interests 
throughout the world that this war largely is being 
carried on. This is an aspect of the situation which 
must not be lost sight of. Political ambitions, the 
eager desire to obtain the leading position in the 
world, the desire to see the German power supreme in 
all quarters of the earth and dominant on the seas, 
are all interwoven with far-reaching schemes for 
supremacy in the markets of the world. Germany’s 
ablest and most far-seeing men will not be satisfied 
with territorial expansion or sounding victories if 
these do not bring with them the economic advantages 
and commercial supremacy to which they are looking 
forward.” 





The leading thinkers of Germany, we are told, are 












ering with no little anxiety into the future of Ger- 
man commerce, and are nervously apprehensive lest 
they may find the world’s markets closed against 
thm. For example, Captain Persius writes in the 
Berliner Tageblatt: 


“The German nation does not desire that its future 
existence should be lived in the pestilential atmos- 
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phere of the hatred of the greater part of the world. 


He who has Germany’s economic well-being at heart From Canon Parfit's ‘* Mesopotamia.” 


must advocate a peace by understanding, for it is 
oly as the result of such a peace that we can hope 


HOW “MIDDLE EUROPE” WOULD DEVELOP. 


Should Germany gain a corridor from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf, argues 


once more to resume anything like normal relations Ganon Parfit in his pamphlet on Mesopotamia, she would inevitably dominate Asia, 


with other peoples.” Africa, and the South Seas by the routes marked in this map. Lord Robert Cecil, 
‘ r = the British Blockade Minister, believes this can be prevented by using the economic 
The economic hope that has buoyed up Germany weapon, and in his message to Congress the President hints at its use. 


during the war has been the ‘‘ Middle-Europe” idea, 

with the prospect of a great consolidated empire stretching from 
Brussels to Bagdad and beyond. This vision is failing; as the 
correspondent of The Christian World says: 


“The Naumann school of economists, which saw an exten- 
ion of Germany eastward and the establishment of a great 
and homogeneous Mitteleuropa, stretching with its depen- 
dencies from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf, has been 
practically obliterated. Naumann himself now sees the im- 
possibility of supplying the future wants of the Empire from the 
produce of this region, important and vast as it is. He admits 
now that unless Germany is enabled to draw supplies from the 
thole world the entire industrial life of the nation will perish 
fom inanition. And he is thoroughly alarmed because he sees 
clearly that the Allies, or any group of them, will be able to 
deprive his country of nearly every important product which 
wil be necessary in her industries. ..... . 

“Naumann has turned his gaze to the seas, and finds every 
pint of importance along every trade route in the hands of the 
temy, and especially .in the hands of the British. German 
ships are to sail the seas in greater number than ever, ships, 
48 we have seen, heavily subsidized by Government money; but 
tvery ton of coal they want, every repair to their engines, will 
ompel a visit to a British base. 

“It is a moderating thought, and when Persius and Naumann 
aud the others think of it all their blood runs more slowly in their 
velns, and they no longer indulge in the braggadocio of the past.” 


Once the German people are convinced that the Allies intend 
0 use their economic advantages against the German Empire, 
then, argues the writer in The Christian World, they will force 
their rulers to a peace in sheer self-defense: 





would be a war-measure, just as the present blockade is one, and 
if the German Government and the military High Command 
know that we are ina position to enforce our threat it is extreme- 
ly unlikely that.so comprehensive a threat would go unheeded. 

“Supposing it were made clear to Germany, and especially 
to the masses of the people, that the prolongation of the war 
means only that the economic terms of the peace would be 
worse for them instead of better? Supposing they were told 
that if they failed to bring pressure on their leaders to shorten 
the war we should go on tightening up the terms of peace 
progressively? 

“‘T am convinced that were the German people fully to realize 
that it is in the power of their enemies to stifle their future 
growth, to shut them out from oversea markets, to wipe out every 
dream of dominion which they have dreamed, unless they cease 
this brutal war carried on by them with such devilish ferocity, 
they would be more amenable to wise counsel, less inclined 
to give heed to those who are driving them to destruction.” 


The British Blockade Minister, Lord Robert Cecil, says in the 
London Evening Standard: “ 


‘*We can not afford to neglect any chance, plan, or effort... . 
Sooner or later the economic side of the war is as likely as any- 
thing to produce the desired effect on its fortunes to the extent 
that the Allied Powers and the enemy carry on an economic 
offensive. 

‘In this regard our forces are overwhelmingly stronger than 
the enemy’s, and are growing stronger every day. We have on 
our side countries with populations ten times bigger than the 
Central Empires, and our wealth is nearly proportionate. It is 
essential that we use this power to the utmost. The Germans 
fully recognize the immense power of the economic offensive.” 
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Prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST by the UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
and especially designed for High School Use. 





VER AND OVER, in previ- 

ous articles, reference has 
made, as you will 
remember, to the cireuitous routes, 
roundabout methods, and slow 
channels by which food travels 
from producer to consumer. You 
learned that many irregular prac- 
tises have existed which tend to 
boost the prices of food-commodi- 
ties between the time they leave 
the hands of the producer and the 
time that they reach your own 
plate. Transportation evils deserve 
special treatment. 

I. DELAYS IN RAILROAD 
TRANSIT—High prices and short- 
age of food-commodities are, as we 
hacia have seen, sometimes due to waste. 
HERBERT HOOVER, And, needless to say, waste is in- 
United States Food evitably caused by the deteriora- 
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Administrator. tion or destruction of food. Now, 
food in transit too often suffers 


such waste through transportation evils. 

PERISHABLE -It must be remembered that a large 
number of food-commodities are what are known as perishables. 
Broadly speaking, the most important perishables are meat, 
fish, fruits, and vegetables. They will spoil because of bad 
packing, and also merely by the lapse of time, in distinction 
from such commodities as canned vegetables, canned sardines, 
bottled sirups, or salt, which would not be injured by delays 
in transit. 

ConeaestiOn or Trarric.—Thus delays which prevent a 
freight-car from reaching its destination promptly, or which 
interfere with the unpacking or marketing of its contents after 
it has reached its destination, are often the direct cause of de- 
terioration of perishable foods. Such delays are among the 
evils due to congestion of traffic. Congestion, in this sense, 
simply means such abnormal crowding—in fact, such over- 
erowding—that progress is impeded, or perhaps stopt altogether. 
You have undoubtedly seen intersecting streets in a city where 
the numbers of pedestrians and vehicles were so great that the 
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progress of each separate individual was hindered. Precisely 
the same state of congestion exists in many a railway-yard, 
with the difference that whereas the persons at the street- 


crossing are soon free to go their way, in the congested freight- 
yard some freight-cars may be shunted off on sidings and delayed 
many days in their onward journey to their final destination. 
In such cases there may be deterioration among perishables, or 
even such actual decay that some food may be unfit for use by 
the time it reaches its destination. 

Tue Remepy.—Such congestion as that described may be 
alleviated in two ways: (1) by having fewer freight-cars jammed 
in at one spot at the same tife; or (2) by speeding up the dis- 
pateh of cars and keeping them moving smoothly on their way. 
How the United States Food Administration is aiming to attain 
those ends will be explained later. 

If. FAILURE TO UNLOAD CARS PROMPTLY — Deterio- 
ration in perishable food-c.mmodities is also caused when a 
freight-car at its final destination is not unloaded promptly. 
Sometimes this is unintentional, but in other eases the person 
to whom ihe ear is sent is directly to blame for not unloading his 
car promptly, with the result that the food is not kept moving 
toward the consumer, and the freight-car is not emptied and 
set free to start on another useful journey. Suppose, for instance, 
that some dealer has received a car-load of potatoes eunsigned 
to him. Perhaps, instead of unloading the car and selling the 
potatoes immediately, he leaves the filled car on a siding in the 
hope that the price of potatoes may go up. In the meantime 
he pays the railroad demurrage, 7.e., the charges due for this 
kind of storage. You will readily understand that thus with- 
holding food-supplies from the market and the publie does not 
differ materially from hoarding. And, in fact, under the provision 
against hoarding in the Food-Control Act, such action is now 
eontrary to law. Moreover, during the interval until the car is 
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unloaded, the potatoes may be spoiling. In which eas n 
merely the provision against hoarding, but also that forbiddip 
waste, may be violated. Here is a definite example of ho, 
the new licensing regulations can help to solve a transport 
problem by relieving car-shortage. 

Ill. DEFECTIVE SHIPPING CONTAINERS—<Another eays 
of food-wastage in transportation is the inefficient or defectiy, 
shipping container. By shipping container is meant merely th 
form of receptacle—box, bag, crate, or whatever it may by ef. 
which the food-commodity is shipped. n 
foodstuffs is lost and destroyed every year simply because thes 
so-called shipping containers are ill adapted to their purpos 
Flimsy boxes are smashed, or broken by weight from withi 
and their contents spilled or lost. Such foods as orange 
lemons, raisins, and eggs are among those which suffer oy. 
tensively. Hundreds of dollars’ worth are annually destroye 
that could be saved if the containers were standardized an 
adapted to their contents in form and strength. Jn antici pati 
of such an end, the United States Food Administration has ashy 
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An enormous amount o) 


producers, manufacturers, and distributers of foodstuffs to meet 
conference with Federal Food Administrators and agree upon sve 
means of standardization. 

Causes oF FreigHot ConGcestion.—You have very probab] 
read in the newspapers about the shortage of ears in this countn 
at present. This does not mean that there are fewer ears in use 
but that there is a heavier demand upon them. (1) One great 
reason why there are apparently not enough ears to go round 
nowadays is because, since cars are not packed as full as they 
might be, more are required. This condition, and the remedies 
that are being used to cure it, will be diseust in the next artick 

But there are other reasons why the demand upon the suppl 
of freight-cars is so heavy these days. 

(2) Increased production is one. 
country is working at high speed in all sorts of production, includin 
that of food. (3) This increased production naturally demand! 
increased facilities of distribution throughout all parts of th 
country. (a) The enormous and unparalleled bulk of supplies 
for Army and Navy must be shipped promptly and speedily to 
its various destinations. (b) Also all sorts of raw- produets 
designed to be made into munitions must be sent to the points 
where they are manufactured into finished produets. And, 
finally,(c) the supplies of munitions and foodstuffs, destined for 
our Allies in Europe, must pour in an endless stream iw ou 
seaports for reshipment by sea. It needs no great amount of 
imagination to see how all this new activity of war-time makes 
trying demands upon, the freight facilities of this country. 
You all know how overloaded post-offices, postal cars, and even 
postmen at Christmas time labor under the burden of the sudden 
increase of mail-matter which has to be transported from plac 
to place. Imagine the same sort of activity applied to all sorts 
of commodities besides Christmas gifts, and indefinitely pro- 
longed, and you will have an illustration of how transportatio 
facilities are crowded in war-time. 

In the next article there will be a further explanation of trans- 
portation evils connected with food-commodities, and how thi 
Food Administration aims to remedy them. 


During these war-days th 


‘QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. From what you have learned in previous articles, explain a! 
length how irregular practises which affect food-prices may als 
complicate the problems of transportation. Illustrate. 

2. On the other hand, state how waste of food in the course ¢ 
shipment may tend to raise prices to the consumer. Give an instanct 

8. Do you know of any foods that are absolutely non-perishable’ 

4. How are some freight-cars arranged for shipping pe rishables’ 
How does delay interfere with their usefulness? 

5. Give an instance showing how some sort of traffic congestte 
affects you personally. 

6. What takes place in a railroad freight-yard? Do you under 
stand what is meant by *‘ breaking up” a freight-train? 

?. If a hundred dealers in one city are paying demurrage 0” 
commodities consigned to them, how does that affect the supply “/ 
freight-cars? Why? ; 

8. Have you ever seen any inefficient shipping containers! If 
so, how do you know they were inefficient? 
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SCIENCE ~ AND ~ INVENTION | 











SCOUTING FOR “U”-BOATS 


HE GOOD NEWS that the U-boat peril has become 

less acute naturally disposes Americans to think that the 

work of our own Navy has had something to do with 
the result. Certain it is that our battie-ships, hydroairplanes, 
motor-boats, and destroyers have all been doing team-work 
against the undersea enemies. Exactly how they cooperate, 
and what part the new ‘“‘catapulting”’ 


— 


radius of vision of quite sixty miles, normally, and when the air 
is especially clear, observation, by the aid of binoculars, can be 
extended to a hundred miles. The flying endurance of the air- 
craft is such that it can surely go and come from its floating 
base a total distance of five hundred miles. Inasmuch as the 
speediest fighting ships, big battle-cruisers, average thirty 
knots.an hour, their approach can be detected anywhere from 





device for launching airplanes from a 








ship's deck has had in the outcome, we 
are told by Robert G. Skerrett, who con- 
tributes an article on the subject to 7'he 
Illustrated World 
under the title reproduced at the head 
of this extract. The office of the air- 
plane is to act as scout to detect the sub- 


(Chicago, November) 


marine, as it is only possible to do from 
a lofty position directly above jt, and 
then to signal the destroyer, which does its 
best to live up to its name. The battle- 
ship, in these operations, is little more 
than a base, its great offensive powers 
being of little use against an enemy of 


this description. We read: 


**0.i-] b-u-b-b-l-e-s! S-e-n-d_ p-l-a-n-e!”’ 
The little hand-mirror of the motor- 
boat officer flashed this heliograph mes- 
sage across two miles of water. 

“On the deck of the dreadnought 


Courtesy 








of ‘* The Mlustrated World,"’ 
THE WINGED SCOUT LEAVES THE FLOATING 


A seaplane leaving a battle-ship’s deck by the catapult. 


Chicago 


BASE. 








came sudden action. A hydroairplane, 
waiting in the clutches of its catapult, 
yas manned. With a click the catch of the catapult was slipt. 
Simultaneous with the sudden roar of its motor, the airplane 
shot forward and out from the ship’s deck like a clay pigeon 
hurled from a shotgun gallery-trap. The plane made short 
work of locating the U-boat. Following first the telltale trail 
of oil, it circled above until the dark outline of the lurker in the 
depths became visible. Then a smoke bomb was dropt—the 
signal to a destroyer—and the hydroairplane descended to the 
waves, merely to loaf along, with the track of small bubbles 
constantly coming to the surface from the diver’s exhaust, until 
relieved by the vessel. 

“This now is one of our most effective means of defending 
our fighting fleet from the attacks of submarines. The sea- 
plane is our chief scout, the far-seeing eyes of our fighting fleet. 
Planes, sometimes aided by motor-boats but more often alone, 
scour the seas constantly near the waters in which our fleet is 
anchored, How successful the method has been is evidenced 
by the fact that not one single United States naval vessel has 
succumbed to submarine attack since the start of the war, 
altho Germany undoubtedly has tried.” 


This suecess has been made possible, according to Mr. Skerrett, 
by the catapult for ship’s decks, invented by Capt. Washington 
I, Chambers, mentioned above and more completely described 
recently in these columns. He goes on: 

“Because Captain Chambers’s invention now is thoroughly 
practicable, one of the Navy’s aeronautic experts told Congress 
afew months ago that ‘our launching device is ahead of any- 
thing the other people have.’ That means that such of our 
ships as now are equipped with this apparatus can enjoy a 
scouting radius which would be quite impossible if observation 
were restricted to the range of vision obtainable from the 
spotting tops of their masts. A number of our armored 
rulsers and dreadnoughts have been provided with these 
clapults, ...... 

. *-* . 
A seaplane rising to a height of 3,000 feet has an all-around 


ten to twelve hours before they can get within fighting range. 
Not only that, but the scouting aircraft can observe the course 
of the enemy, and can send that strategic information baek to 
its parent ship by wireless. 

‘*Upon its return to its mobile base, the seaplane sinks to the 
surface of the ocean upon the sheltered side of the mother cragt, 
and by reason of ingeniously devised special derricks—oné on 
either broadside—the flying machine can be lifted from the 
water and brought safely aboard. The floats or pontoons now 
fitted to the latest of our Navy’s seaplanes permit the aircraft 
to drop upon a good rough sea, and it is even possible for themto 
acquire sufficient speed against seven-foot waves, having a length 
of a hundred feet, to get into the air without the aid of the 
catapult. In brief, according to Admiral William S. Benson, 
it is entirely practicable for the Navy’s aerial scouts to go aloft 
and to return by way of the sea in moderately rough weather. 

‘*The public is especially interested in knowing to what extent 
our seaplanes can be counted upon to deal with the submarine. 
In clear waters like those in the West Indies, with a bright sandy 
bottom, a submerged submarine can be seen from aloft when 
lying or running below the surface fifty feet or more. Ordi- 
narily, detection of this sort is limited to a depth of twenty to 
thirty feet. In parts of the North Sea and the British Channel, 
where our aircraft will do submarine patrol work, the waters 
are discolored, and an observer in a flying seaplane would prob- 
ably be able to see but a very few feet below the surface. Just 
the same, the man in the flying-machine, well up in the air, 
would be better off than the lookouts stationed anywhere aboard 
a steaming vessel. Why is this? Simply because the airman can 
detect the submerged foe, while the lookout on the ship is none 
the wiser until the U-boat’s periscope rises above the waves. 

“This matter of seeing into the depths from a considerable 
height when it is impossible to do so close to the water’ seers 
puzzling to many people. The principles involved are extremely 
simple. First, the wave motion, which interferes with penetra- 
tive vision near the surface of the sea, is flattened out, as it 
were, on being viewed directly from above and several hundréd 
feet aloft. Next, the reflected beams of light do not shine into 
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the observer's eyes, as is the case when close to the water, and, 
as a result, it is possible to look below the surface just as one can 
see into an opposite house even tho the windows be closed. 
Greater power of penetration is secured when the light shines 
from behind and well above the observer’s head. In exactly 
the same way, more can be discerned far back in the room of the 
neighbor’s house when the light shines squarely into the window. 
In other words, the eye sees deeper into the water when the line 
of sight is coincident with the path of the rays of light. 

“On fairly calm days, altho the details of the submarine are 
by no means apparent, an airplane observer five hundred feet 
in the air usually ean see the dark shadow of a submarine at the 
greatest depth used for underwater cruising—about one hundred 
feet—and as detection is all that is necessary, the air scout has 
been adjudged satisfactory.” 





WHERE THE CENSOR MIGHT HALT 
¢ Py CENSOR HAS A HARD JOB, even in matters 


of every-day news, but it is vastly harder for him to 

tackle technical material, especially when his training 
does not enable him to judge of their exact bearing on the situa- 
tion. The United States Bureau of Public Information holds 
that we are entitled to any and all news that will not be of 
service to the enemy. When something may safely be told, we 
are entitled to hear it, and the Government acknowledges our 
right to doso. Even more—it is good policy to keep us in- 
formed and interested, for we are the Government's creditors. 
It has borrowed a good deal of money of us in the past and 
intends to borrow much more in the near future. Is informa- 
tion regarding the production of munitions objectionable as 
telling the enemy what we do not want him to know, or is it 
valuable as stimulating and directing future production? How 
is the poor censor to know? Says an editorial writer in The 
American Machinist (New York): 


“In the matter of technical information the proper publicity 
becomes a vital factor in securing the desired production of all 
sorts of mechanical devices and parts. 

“The publication of data concerning shell manufacture in The 
American Machinist in the earlier days of the war was credited. 
by the Canadian Shell Committee and others with having 
greatly aided the production of shells at a time when they were 
most needed. Yet data of this kind might easily have been pro- 
hibited by any but a broad-minded censor on the ground of giving 
information of value to the enemy. 

“There are very few cases where the publication of data re- 
garding the manufacture of munitions that are needed in large 
quantities can fail to be of help in aiding production. And this 
is usually of far greater importance than the possibilities of the 
enemy knowing how the munitions are made—he can usually 
find out without much difficulty and can seldom utilize the knowl- 
edge in any case. 

“The new airplane program, including the aviation engine, 
is a case in point. We are constantly receiving requests from 
shops in various parts of the country desiring specifications and 
asking how they can be of service. Many of these shops have 
eapacity that could be utilized to advantage.in making engines or 
propellers or parts of engines or planes, but it is going to be im- 
possible to utilize these shops unless there is some way of ac- 
quainting them with what is needed and perhaps showing them 
how the work is done in other plants. The only practical 
method of accomplishing this is to publish all necessary de- 
tails in such a paper as The American Machinist, which reaches 
thousands of shops.” 

“There seems to be a general impression in some quarters 
that the industrial inventory covered all this, but a little con- 
sideration will show this belief to be erroneous. Take your own 
ease, and see if the answers you gave to the questions asked 
would enable any one to tell exactly what you could make that 
would fit into the airplane program, about which you knew 
nothing at that time. Not knowing th2 work, you could not 
answer “so as to let any one know how nearly your experience 
fitted that line of work. Consequently, those who must place 
orders are left about where they were before the inventory was 
taken. They must depend on personal knowledge of plants in 


placing orders and in so doing unavoidably lay themselves open 
to the charge of favoritism, even when none is intended. 


“If, on the other hand, some general idea of the work desi 
together with a few leading specifications, can be placed inthe 
hands of several thousand shop managers, a goodly number of 
them will see that certain parts of the work are within their 
capacity, and the sources of production will be greatly increased, 

“There can be much profitable publicity by a careful coopers. 
tion with the engineering periodicals that can be of servicg in 
this matter.” 





DISHWASHING AND DISEASE 
H =. MANY OF THOSE who approve the legislation 


abolishing the common drinking-cup in many States 

stop to think that at every meal, public and private, 
they are using dishes and utensils from which scores of othe 
persons, mostly strangers, have previously eaten? These 
utensils have all presumably been cleansed by washing, in the 
intervals; but this, it will be noted, simply throws the burden of 
disease-prevention on the dishwasher. How generally is the 
dishwasher trustworthy? An editorial writer in American 
Medicine (New York) assures us that dishwashing as a house. 
hold performance is worthy of study in connection with the 
preservation of family health, and that in the realm of café. 
restaurant, hotel dining-rooms, or quick-lunch places, it js g 
matter of public concern. This writer discusses some recent 
observations and experiments by Manheimer and Ybanez, 
to determine the relative efficiency of the methods of dishwashing 
by hand and by mechanical apparatus. He says: , 


“Their data demonstrate that if manual dishwashing were 
carefully and thoroughly performed there would be compara- 
tively little menace in the use of dishes and silver thus cleaned, 
Unfortunately, in performance, manual dishwashing is less 
satisfactory than is desirable, owing to the fact that the rush of 
patrons in restaurants occurs during limited hours, and dishes 
must be cleaned rapidly for repeated use. Speed is demanded 
rather than cleanliness. The dish-water is not changed frequently 
enough; the rinsing is inadequate, and the drying is performed 
with towels that would not pass a censor of public health. 

‘*Mechanical washing eliminates the uncertain hand-power, 
subjects the dishes to higher temperatures than are possible 
during the manual process, and provides a time of exposure to 
water of a temperature sufficiently high to kill all non-spore- 
bearing organisms. 

“The significance of the deductions with reference to the 
difference in efficiency between the two methods lies in the fact 
that uncleanliness in dishwashing has a bearing upon the welfare 
of the entire consuming public, whether the meals are eaten 
at home or purchased over a counter, or at a table. 

“In the average home dishwashing is not a remarkably 
hygienic process. The water is usually below the temperature 
necessary for destroying bacteria, because the dishwasher must 
frequently dip her hands into the pan containing the soapy 
water. The soap itself plays very little part in the disinfection 
of knives, forks, spoons, cups, glasses, plates, or other table 
utensils utilized during the preparation or consumption of food. 
Unclean dish-towels are too generally employed for the drying 
of dishes which perhaps may have been reasonably free from 
infective material. Rapidity in dishwashing is not unnatural 
in the busy household where the routine of dishwashing is not 
regarded so much as a matter of hygiene as a problem in esthetics, 
and where the desire to get out of the house for purposes of 
pleasure or shopping makes speed a matter of primal interest. 
Furthermore, the practise of permitting soiled dishes to aceumu- 
late or to remain smeared with bacteria-breeding detritus, 
attracting flies or insects and possibly rodents, is hardly con- 
ducive to insuring cleanliness of tableware at the next usage. 

“‘It is obvious that the character of cleanliness in homes cat 
be improved only through the education of the housewife, and 
by the insistence of physicians that hygienic principles be 
observed when infectious disease afflicts “a household. It 18 
possible to protect the public from general carelessness, 1gn0r- 
ance, or haste in public eating-places, by passing ordinanets 
demanding that all eating utensils in public places be subject 
to a temperature of at least 80° C. for one minute before they are 
utilized by other patrons. 2 

“Dishwashing may appear to be a trifling detail, but the scienee 
of hygiene is built up of trifles. Perfection in hygiene 18 at 
tained only by attention to the little things.” 
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The farmer 








SHALL WE EVER HAVE A SCENE LIKE THIS? 
“‘ will mount his load of hay and motor to the nearest span of tracks; he will mount the rails and ride to town—on his load of hay. 








MOTOR-TRUCKS ON RAILROADS 


OW OUR ARMY in Mexico fitted flanges to the wheels 
of their motor-trucks, so that these could be run over 


railroad-tracks, was duly told at the time in these 
columns. Apparently the railroads have taken this lesson to 


heart, for a new engagement is announced editorially in The 
Railroad Man’s Magazine (New York, December)—the “‘engage- 
ment of Miss Motor-Truck to Mr. Railroad,’’ which it goes 
on to explain means that trucks capable of using ordinary roads 
and railroads interchangeably are to be put on the. market in 
the near future. ‘‘The bride,” the with his 
‘is a daughter of the gasoline-engine, and the groom 


writer goes on 
metaphor, 
has’a long line of ancestors with superheated steam coursing 
through every The 
of the new idea may require some changes in laws and regulations, 
the writer thinks, as well as a few new inventions; but he has 
We read: 

not in the old-fashioned 
He will mount 
he will 


vein and artery.” complete utilization 


apparently no doubt of a suecessful outcome. 


“Yes, the farmer will ride the rail, 
way, but nevertheless he will ride the rail. 
his load of hay and motor to thé nearest span of tracks; 
mount the rails and ride to town—on his load of hay. 

“That is what he is going to do, just as surely as you read this 
sentence. The times indicate it, and the railroads will not be 
adyerse to it when they see the subject in the true light. 

“Already experiments have been made, and the plan has been 
shown to be entirely practical. A motor-truck ean be con- 
structed that will run on the ground and on the rail with equal 
facility. 

“The wheels will have the steel rim and flange, resembling 
the modern car-wheel, and in addition they will have a higher 
part like the ordinary solid-rubber truck-tire, that will run 
on the ground and enable the truck to reach the farm or ranch 
and reload with vegetables or hay or grain or what-not. Thus 
it is written, and thus it will be fulfilled. 

“This may even be a partial solution of the food-problem. 
A truck gets its load of produce at a farm, drives to the nearest 
railroad-crossing, mounts the rails, and speeds at twenty miles 
per hour toward its destination. 

“To dispose of the food, many local laws may have to be 
altered. A farmer drove his truck to New York not long ago 
and tried to sell his food to the market people, who wanted 
something for nothing, according to the farmer’s statement. 

“He next tried to sell the food to the populace by retailing 
from door to door, but was arrested because he was violating 
a local ruling of the city council. He was told that the food 
had to pass through ‘certain hands’ first. 

“Perhaps the local laws there and elsewhere will be changed 
to fit the case and aid in the distribution of food. Possibly 
the problem will become big énough to be a national one to the 
extent of requiring national legislation. 

“Whatever the solution, the truck will take the rail, or the 
ail will take the truck—whichever w ay you choose to say it. 
It can be said either way with equal facility, and it can be 
done, too. 

“Let us frankly admit that it is easier to say a thing than to 
do it. The problem, however, will most certainly come for- 
ward for solution, and will be solved. Already some of the 
railroad officials are dreaming about the matter, and the dreams 
are beginning to comé above the threshold of consciousness. 


“Yes, there are a few difficulties. A few laws will have to be 
changed. A few inventions will have to be made before the 
plan works well; but the legislators can make the laws, and the 
inventors will find a way to make the inventions.” 





AND DOPED HONEY 
TALE of New 


honey 


BANDIT BEES 
N INTERESTING 
made to steal their neighbors’ 


Jersey bees that are 
by serving them 
with whisky has been going the rounds of the press, 
page of The Herald. .The 
Nature (Sound Beach, Conn.) says 
credited to Baron Munchausen, or to some 
The of alcohol to 
‘rascal does not, he thinks, extend as far. as 
but when they do it 


to the editorial Christian 
The 


it should be 


credited 

editor of Guide to 
that ‘ 
other ability turn an 


writer of fiction.” 


honest man into a 
the bee. Bees steal honey 
is because they like honey and prefer to get it in ‘the, easiest 
Here is the narrative that started the discussion: 


occasionally, 


way. 

‘‘A New Jersey man is accused by his neighbors of keeping. @ 
species of bees that, instead of honestly. making honey, from 
flower and clover-bloom, thievishly plunder the hives of .all the 
working bees in the neighborhood. 

“‘Tt is asserted that this man, altho he has not kept.an bonest 
bee in seven years, re ag sells more honey than..any. other 
bee-man in the Delaware Valle y. ‘ 

‘“‘No doubt these allegations will surprize most people. The 
bee has been commonly looked upon as inecorruptibly honest 
and as an unvarying model of industry. Indeed, it was from the 
bee that man first learned that industry and honesty go through 
this world hand in hand. 

“If a story had come from New Jersey, or anywhere else, 
telling that a gang of men had been making their living, not by 
work, but by plundering the savings of industrious people, not 
the slightest surprize would have been excited. Men are a 
good deal given to that sort of thing everywhere, 

‘But it appears that bees can suffer degradation as well as 
men. And, according to the charges made in this case, whisky 
entered, into the degradation of the bees just as it does into that 
of men. It is claimed that the bees, were fed on.‘doped’ honey 
in order to make thieves of them. The drunken bee becomes a 
bandit. Befuddled with booze, he refuses to work and turns 
to riotous living: 

‘‘We fondly claim great superiority for the human mind over 
the mind of the bee. But it seems that booze brings them to the 
same level as far as the more essential qualities are concerned.” 

After remarking upon this as quoted above, the editor of 
The Guide to Nature goes on to say: 


‘This is the sort of fool-stuff that would tend to drive even a 
prohibitionist to drink. It would, if he knows and appreciates 
the honey-bee. There are plenty of interesting things to be said 
about honey-bees without concocting such trash as this, as there 
are many arguments in favor of prohibition, or at least in favor 
of temperance. 

“The facts are that it is not dishonest bees that do the rob- 
bing. Bees do not need to be doped with whisky to make 
thieves of them: At certain times of the year, when the nectar 
of the field flowers is searce, any vigorous colony is liable to as- 
sume-this robbing habit. Bees will sting. A sting was given 
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to them to prevent this robbing, not only on the part of the bees 
themselves, but of bears and human beings. The drunken 
bee has not become a bandit, but what’s the use of wasting more 
words on such a fool article?” 


The same publication quotes the A. I. Root Company, api- 
eulturists of Medina, Ohio, as follows: 


“The whole thing must have originated in the fertile brain 
of some newspaper reporter who had no idea of boosting any 
eause good or bad. He wanted to get a story that would be 
accepted by the news editor. He tried to write a good story, 
but he failed miserably. 

“‘Whisky would have a tendency to quiet the bees; they 
would become drowsy and calm; it would not infuriate them; 
it would not incite them to rush out into the fields. 

“Tobacco smoke quiets bees, and so does any other narcotic 
or similar drug. That the bees might steal honey containing 
whisky is altogether possible, even probable, but if they robbed 
at all it is because they were stealing honey and not because 
whisky was in it. The whole thing is as improbable as it is 
ridiculous.” 





FOOD IN THE FOREST 


ANIEL BOONE and some of our other early pioneers 
D eould go into the wilderness with only a rifle and a 
sack of salt, it is said, and live in comfort on the game 
and other wild food which the woods afforded. While few want 
to try that sort of thing nowadays, persons who know the food 
value of the fruits of our native trees and shrubs are, according 
to the United States Forest Service, able to use them to good 
advantage in supplementing other foods. We quote from a 
recent press bulletin issued by the Service, as follows: 


“Aside from the numerous edible mushrooms, roots, fruits of 
shrubs, and smaller plants, the trees of our forests afford a large 
variety ‘of edibles which are highly prized by woods connois- 
seurs. First in importance, of course, are our native nuts— 
beechnuts, butternuts, walnuts, chestnuts and chinkapins, 
hazelnuts, and several kinds of hickory-nuts, including pecans. 
The kernels of all of these are not only toothsome but highly 
nutritious and are used by vegetarians to replace meat. The 
oil of the beechnut is said to be little inferior to olive oil, while 
that of butternuts and walnuts was used’ by some of the Indians 
for various purposes. The Indians, it is said, also formerly 
mixed chestnuts with cornmeal and made a bread which was 
baked"in corn-husks, like tamales. In parts of Europe bread is 
made from chestnuts alone. The chestnut crop in this country 
is being reduced each year by the chestnut-blight disease which in 
some sections is gradually killing out the tree. 

** Acorns are commonly thought to be fit only for feeding hogs, 
but many kinds of them can be made edible and nourishing for 
people as well. The Indian custom was to pound or grind the 
acorns up and leach out the tannin, which makes most of them 
unfit for eating when raw, by treating the pulp with hot water. 
The resulting flour, which contained considerable starch, was 
made either into a porridge or baked in small cakes of bread. 
As a rule, the acorns of the various white oaks having less tannin 
are the ones best suited for food, but Indians also used those 
of the black oaks, even tho they contain much tannin. The 
acorns of tlie basket or cow-oak, the chinkapin oak, shin or 
Rocky Mountain oak, live-oak, and of several other species, are 
sweet enough to be eaten raw. 

“‘Another nut which is not suited for eating raw, but from 
which a palatable food is said to have been prepared by the 
Indians, is the buckeye. The kernels of these nuts were dried, 
powdered, and freed of the poison which they contain when raw 
by filtration. The resulting paste was either eaten cold or 
baked. 

**Several Western pines have seeds which play an important 
part in the diet of the local Indians. Perhaps the best known of 
these is the fruit of the nut pine or pinon, which forms the basis 
for a local industry of some size. Not only is it extensively 
eaten by local settlers and Indians, but large quantities are 
shipped to the cities, where the seed is roasted and sold on the 
street. The similar seed of the Parry pine and the large digger- 
pine seeds are eagerly sought by the Indians. The latter tree 
is said to have gained its name from its use as a food by the 
Digger Indians. The seeds of the long-leaved pine are edible and 
are improved by roasting. Indeed, it may be said that most 
‘nuts are more digestible when roasted than if eaten raw. 











“One of the best-known fruits, the foresters say, is the 
simmon, which is edible only after it is thoroughly oa 1 
this is usually not until late in the fall, it is commonly though; 
that the fruit must be frost-bitten. If the persimmon js eater 
before it is well ripened, the tannic acid which the fruit contain: 
has a strongly astringent effect, which justifies the story of th; 
soldier in the Civil War who said he had eaten green persimmon, 
so as to shrink his stomach up to fit his rations. The papay » 
custard-apple, is also best when thoroughly ripe. The fruit if 
some species of haws is eaten or preserved in different parts ¢/ 
the country, while those of several different kinds of wild che. 
ries have a food value and are used for various purposes, Wij 
plums are abundant in certain sections and occur in particularly 
plentiful quantities along the streams in the Eastern and Midd; 
Western States. 

“Several varieties of wild crab-apples make delicious jellies 
Some of the largest, which attain the size of small apples, gy 
more or less abundant throughout eastern North Carolin, 
Elderberries are frequently used for pies and for sauce. Thos 
found in the West are sweeter and have a better flavor than thy 
Eastern varieties. 

“The berries of the hackberry, or sugarberry, as it is calle 
in the South, are dry but have an agreeable taste. Those of 
the mulberry are sweet and juicy when ripe. The mulberry js 
valued in some sections for feeding hogs and poultry and som 
species are occasionally cultivated. 

**Many people like the fruit of the shadbush, ‘sarvice’ berry, 
or June-berry, as it is variously called. In parts of the couniry 
this fruit is used to make jelly. 

“The French-Canadians are said to use the acid. flowers ¢ 
the redbud, or Judas tree, in salads, while the buds and tende 
pods are pickled in vinegar. Honey-locust pods, often locally 
called ‘honey-shucks,’ contain a sweetish, thick, cheeseike 
pulp, which is often eaten. Those of the mesquite furnish the 
Mexicans and Indians with a nutritious food. The Creoles of 
Louisiana, famous for their cookery, are reported to use the 
young buds of the sassafras as a substitute for okra in thicken 
ing soups.” 





ARTIFICIAL WAVES TO AID NAVIGATION—The release 
of water from Ohio River dams, creating ‘‘artificial waves” and 
making over 200 miles of the stream temporarily navigable at 
low water, is déscribed by a-ecorrespondent of The Nautical 
Gazette (New York, November 1). Says this paper: 


“The artificial wave recently used on the Ohio River to cary 
coal to Southern cities from western Pennsylvania mines was 
started at Merrill Dam, three miles south of Beaver, Pa.,-the past 
week, by the United States engineers stationed at Pittsbuy, 
When the wave reached the mouth of the Great Kanawha 
River, more than two hundred miles south of the starting-point, 
it released approximately 3,000,000 bushels — of coal that had 
been held up for many weeks owing to the shallow channd 
below that point.. The start of the wave at the Merrill Dan 
was produced when an opening of 180 feet was made in the dam 
and three feet of ,;water allowed to run out of the. pool. . From 
Merrill Dam to Dam No. 11, north of Wheeling, W. Ya., a like 
amount was released at each pool, adding volume to the wave 
as it proceeded southward. From Dam No. 11 to Dam No. 10, 
below Parkersburg, W. Va., four feet of water was -released at 
each pool, creating a stage of seven’ to eight feet in: the ope 
river below Dam No. 20. This stage permitted the shipment 
of coal-barges which carry 15,000 bushels. The ‘tail end,’ or 
that part of the wave which started from the Merrill Dam, was 
the last to reach the mouth of the Great Kanawha River, and i 
required five days for the last part of the wave to reach Cineit- 
nati. This is not the first time that an artificial wave has bee 
created; other rises in the past have made it possible for the 
shipment of as high as 40,000 tons of coal. That coal will bk 
shipped from the fourteenth pool, Monongahela : River, 
Pittsburg, a distance of 125 miles, was announced here when the 
steamer, Crucible, of the Crucible Fuel Company, a subsidiary of 
the Crucible Steel Company, left with a tow of three barges, 
each 100 feet long, to be loaded and brought to Pittsburg for 
the mills of the company. The coal is being mined by the Fai 
mont & Clarksburg Coal Company, below Hickman’s Run, new 
Fairmont, W. Va. This is one of the mines which have not beet 
in operation for some time, but, owing to the great demand, the 
mine has been refitted and made ready to ship coal by nvet 
The steamer Darling was the last towboat to ply in that part o 
the river, when it towed coal from the Parker’s Run mine, 1! 
miles above Pittsburg, to McKeesport, Pa.” ; 
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10 FIGHT THE WASTE OF GASOLINE 


“DON’T-WASTE-GASOLINE” campaign which will 
insure more than the million gallons per day required 
for war-airplanes and trucks is being organized by the 

gutomobilists of the country, in cooperation with the Petro- 
lum Division of the United States Bureau of Mines and the 


Council of National ._ Defense. 
The total daily production of 
gasoline is now 6,849, 000 gal- 
jons, and all authorities agree 
that this is an ample supply 
for the Army and Navy, and 
for use in the industries, pro- 
yided wastage is carefully 
avoided. Says a press notice 
sent out by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce (New York), embodying 
an interview with its general 
manager, Alfred Reeves: 


“*Ton’t waste’ is a popular 
slogan in any line now, and 
there is a big opportunity for 
motorists to show not only 
their patriotism but their good 
judgment in supporting such 
a movement. It is the one 
certain way to insure a suffi- 
ecient supply of fuel for war- 


s. 

“According to the e$fimate 
of the Petroleum Digision of 
the United States eau of 
Mines, 959,000 gallons of 
gasoline a day will be required 
for the use of army, navy, and 
aeronautical operations during 
the coming year. - The total 
daily gasoline production is 
6,849,000 gallons; so with a 
campaign against waste it can 
be seen that the war-needs 
should be cared for easily anid 
stil have ample for our in- 
dustrial needs. 

“President Bedford; chair- 
man of the Petroleum Division 
of the Council of National 
Defense, strongly advocates a 
‘Don’t-Waste-Gasoline’ cam- 
paign to insure against any 
possible falling off in the pro- 
duction of crude petroleum. 

“The very highest grade 
of gasoline is necessary for 
the thousands of airplanes now 
building, most of which will 
use the new Liberty midtor, 
now building in great numbers 
in the automobile factories. 
Great quantities of gasoline 
will also be required to operate 


the thousands of army motor-trucks to be used by our growing 


y. 
“On the other hand, the production of erude oil in this country 
has been increasing at a tremendous rate for a number of years, 
altho during the past twelve, months it has not quite kept pace 
with the demand, so that it has been necessary to use quantities 
of the reserve supply, which amounted to 164,580,000 barrels 


on July 1,1917....... 


“The Bureau of Mines estimates that the following savings 


can be effected daily: 


Gallons 
Teme WABOD LOGGER. ae ee silent os ah 31308 
Leak carbure' rs, average th of a t P CaPr.....08 ’ 
Poorly adju vy iver 240,000 
Motors running idle, 4 pin@ per car................00+ 150 
W: 10 pints 
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HOW WE MAY SAVE GASOLINE FOR WAR-NEEDS. 


TOTAL POSSIBLE SAVINGS PER DAY, 1,500,000 GALLONS. 
TOTAL POSSIBLE SAVINGS PER YEAR, 561,000,000 GALLONS. 
ESTIMATED WAR-NEEDS PER YEAR, 350,000,000 GALLONS. 


23 + 


‘This makes a total of 1,500;000 gallons a day, or 561,000,000 
gallons a year, whereas our war-needs are 350,000,000 gallons a 
year, or less than two-thirds of what may be considered as wasted 
at the present time....... 

“The following important suggestions for avoiding waste will 
not only save gasoline, but users of motor-vehicles will be 
benefited personally and individually through more efficient 
and more economical operation of cars: 


**1. Store gasoline in under- 
ground steel tanks. Use 
wheeled steel tanks with mea- 
suring pump and hose. They 
prevent loss by fire, evapora- 
tion, and spilling. 

**2. Don’t spill or expose 
gasoline to air—it evaporates 
rapidly and is dangerous. 

**3. Don’t use gasoline for 
cleaning and washing — use 
other materials to cut grease. 

“4, Stop all gasoline leak- 
ages. Form habit of shutting 
off gas at tank or feed-pipe. 

**5. Adjust brake bands so 
they do not drag. See that 
all bearings run freely. 

“6. Don’t let engine run 
when car is standing. It is 
good for starter battery to be 
used frequently. 

“7. Have carburetors ad- 
justed at service stations of 
earburetor oy automobile com- 
panies. 

**8. Keep needle valve clean 
and adjust carburetor (while 
engine is hot) to use.as lean 
mixture as possible, A rich 
mixture fouls the engine and 
is wasteful. 

**9, Preheat air entering car- 
buretor and keep radiator 
covered in cold weather—this 
will insure better vaporization. 

“10. See that, sparkis timed 
correctly with engine and drive 
with spark fully, adyanced— 
a late spark jineregses gas 
consumption. 

“11. Have a hot spark, 
keep plugs clean and spark 
points properly adjusted. 

**12. Avoid high speed. The 
average car is most economical 
at 15 to 25 miles an hour. 

**13. Don’t accelerate. and 
stop quickly—it wastes gas 
and wears out tires. Stop 
engine and coast long hills. 

**14,. Cut down aimless and 
needless use of cars... Doa 
number of errands in one trip. 

“15. Know your mileage 
per gallon. Fill tank full and 

vide odometer mileage by 
gallons consumed.” 





FIVE FOODLESS YEARS—Just as the ranchman’s horse 
had learned how to get along without eating, he unfortunately 
“up and died.” All animal organisms would doubtless ulti- 
mately meet a similar fate, but certain small beetles in the larval 
stage have recently lived without food for something over five 
years. The experimenter, Prof. J. E. Wodsedalek, of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, tells in Science (New York) how a number of 
specimens were placed in sterilized vials to find out how long they 


could exist without food. Newly hatched larve lived over four 


months without ever having eaten. The others resisted death 
Ly for periods varying with their size and age, the last one only 
succumbing after five years,one month, and twenty-nine days 
of starvation. The larve dwindle in bulk, but are ready to eat 
at the end of their fast, and then grow again to normal size. 

















































































































































1ONG HAS COME BACK into the lives of a great many 


‘men who had forgotten all about it. 


many years,”’ says Mr. Alen Downes, ‘‘since men have 
become so aware of the value of song, of the absolute need of it, 
And one of the “admirable and en- 


in fact; as they are now’ 
gaging features of modérn -warfare,’’ he 
finds, “has been the evident broadening of 
the conceptions of various governments as 
to their duties to their troops and the reali- 
zation of the practical value of all sorts of 
social and artistic stimuli in heightening 
the morale and efficiency of the fighters.” 
A striking illustration of this, he avers, is 
the part that musical instruction and en- 
tertainment are playing in the camps in 
this country. The writer takes up Camp 
Devens in Ayer, Mass., as the place for 
special study, and here he finds the work 
in charge of Capt. Vernon Stiles, who be- 
fore the outbreak of this war was captain 
of a regiment of Rough Riders in the 
West. In The Musician (Boston) he de- 
setibes a scene that provided him the 
first thrilling impression of the work he 
set out to investigate: 

“* After walking leagues over the bosom 
of the rolling country in which the camp 
is spread, I sat me down in a hut witha 
eamp-chair in it, at a place where I was 
told that, sooner or later, Mr: Stiles would 
have to pass. 

“While I waited there came what I 
thought at first to be the sound of distant 
fifes. But in a moment a company of 
men came marching snappily over the hill, 
and I saw that they were whistling, every 
bit as snappily as they were marching, 
some kind of a fighting tune. It made me 
want to march too, even after an endless 
and fruitless morning hike. 

‘Another company came by in a mo- 
ment, singing. The tune was ‘Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are Marching.’ 
The text was original. Many of the texts 
and also the tunes are original at Camp 
Devens, which is one of the surest and 
best signs of the real place that musi¢ is 
taking in the daily life of the men. The 
whistling was glorious. 

“Tt added the last note to a scene of life 
and bustle of a sort not to be observed in 
peace times. On one side, in a little de- 
elivity, a company of men were wigwag- 
ging signals. On the other, a steam- 
derrick was lifting earth from the side of 
a hill, making a hollow for another one of 
the long, low buildings which make messes, 
headquarters buildings, 


march in our armies. 


a soldier told me, ‘and more all the time. 
more than anything clse, for we have more 
brass.” 


telegraph, telephone, Y. M. C. A., 
and a. thousand other resorts for the men who are going to 
Over the road, in front and back of the 
marching men, was a stream of automobiles, trucks, soldiers, 
civilians, laborers, jitney busses with visitors—what-not. A 
motley crew, a scene of life and color and organized activity to 
which that shrill, crisp, earnest whistling gave the final fillip. 
“T asked whether there were any bands. 





*MOB SINGING” IN: THE .ARMY AND OUT 

‘Only. now. are. the players and instruments sorted ouf and 
apportioned each-to- his or its place. 
available music_purveyors in the.camp. These were divided 
into three classes—good, indifferent, and poor. 
turned away, tho, and the result was that every bugler in Camp 
Devens took to departing into the hills and practising in his 


Indeed, ‘‘it has-been 























FROM CONCERT TO CAMP. 


Vernon Stiles, the concert soloist and ex- 

Rough-Rider, now leads the boys of Camp 

Devens in singing, which becomes an in- 
tegral part of camp-drill. 











Long Trail’: 
‘A good many,’ 
We need instruments 
players than we have 


There’s a long, long trail that’s winding 
Into No Man’s Land in France, 

Where shrapnel shells are bursting, 

And where we must advance. 


They took a roster of all 


No. one was 


hours off duty. 

“**Tt' was the most horrible sound you 
ever héard,’ said the soldier, ‘for a while. 
Then it commenced to work out. The 
players were grouped together, given lead- 
ers, and rehearsed. Already, in this 
camp, two’and-a half months old, we have 
bands that .march. before: the. troops,-and 
many small bands who enliven their vari- 
ous battalions and divisions with their 
performances. 

“““Theré are-a good many -musicians 
among us, also speakers ‘and ° vaudeville 
performers. It’s astonishing what you 
find when you set out to look for it. 
Some of the companies have orchestras of 
a number of instruments. The bands of 
drum corps play at the football games. 
Forty per cent. of the barracks have 
pianos. The 30th company of the Spring- 
field barracks has had its orchestra play 
for several dances, the proceeds of which 
have been devoted to funds for. war- 
purposes. Practically all regiments and 
even smaller units have brass bands and 
drum corps. The orchestras may not 
measure up to the standard of the Boston 
Symphony, but they certainly make good. 
They play for singing. And when it 
comes to dancing they’re right there with 
the jazz-band stuff!’ ”’ 


It is not all ragtime tho that interests 
the bands and the men they play for. The 
old songs seem to be coming more and 
more into favor. Such songs as “Old 
Folks at Home,”’ ‘“‘Massa’s in the Cold, 
Cold Ground,” ‘‘Annie Laurie,” “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,” compete’ with 
those the’ fellows are inventing all the 
time: 


‘In some regiments prizes have been 
offered for the best song. Among the 
most popular songs are ‘Where Do We 
Go from Ayer, Boys?’ ‘Glory to New 
England,’ ‘Over There’—this not com- 
posed at Ayer, but by the distinguished 
George Cohan—‘Into No Man’s Land in 
France.’ Some of these have original 
airs. Others are texts set to airs-already 
known. Local feeling plays a part in some 
of these songs. A verse follows: 


New England will be leading, 
When we're marching down the Rhine. 


New York will be the rear-guard 
And we'll leave her far behind. 
We'll conquer German cities 
And we'll capture Kaiser Bill 
As we go marching on. 


“The following lines are sung fo the tune of ‘There’s a Long, 
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THE NAVY SINGS AS WELL AS THE ARMY. 


Percy Hemus, another concert-singer, is shown here whipping the boys of the Naval Station at Pelham Bay Park, New York, into singing shape. 








There'll be lots of drills and hiking, 
Before our dreams come true, 

But some day we'll show the Kaiser 
What machine-gun boys can do. 


.“There are parodies and jokes galore in verse of a more or 
less elegant and poetic type. For instance, the plaint of the 
pay-roll men: 
All we do is sign the pay-roll, 
Sign the pay-roll, 
Sign the pay-roll 
And we never get a 





cent! 
“Another, to a well-known air: 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching, 
The Kaiser's right there at the door. 

If we had a submarine 

We'd biff him on the bean 
And there wouldn’t be a Kaiser any more.” 


So much has to do with the spontaneous impulse to song that 
is to be found in all armies. This forms the background for the 
musical organization work of Mr. Stiles, who is assisted, we 
are told, by many members of college glee-clubs who have been 
enlisted : 


“A man who undertakes to-make a camp of thousands of 
soldiers express themselves spontaneously and also in an artistic 
manner in song is undertaking no small thing. First of all, he 


‘must be a good fellow, with a real and not an assumed regard 


for his companions. Secondly, he has to be practical in organ- 
ization and in communicating his ideas. 

“Mr. Stiles came to his work an experienced singer, a previous 
student of music, especially concerted singing, in Europe, and a 


man who has sung in many theaters in this country in light opera. 


And from all I can find out he likes the boys. 

“His methods are both direct and elastic. He takes the men 
when he can get them best, in such numbers as can be assembled. 

“At these meetings every minute must count for work. ... . 

“So when the men collected in a state of partial amusement, 
partial earnestness, and partial curiosity to see what would 
happen at. the first rehearsal they were surprized by the ad- 
pang which popped from Mr. Stiles’s mouth like the report 
of a gun: 

“Show your teeth and smile!’ 

That appears to have been Lesson 1. 

‘Afterward it must have seemed appropriate to sing the 
song about: 


Smile, smile, smile. 
Pack your troubles in your old kit bag, etc., 





which is one of the songs cultivated by Mr. Stiles, who above 
all things insists on his singers keeping awake, alert, and high- 
spirited. 

‘He also makes the men speak the words before they sing 
them. When they sing they have to open their mouths and 
lungs and make the words and the tune tell. Perhaps delicate 
distinctions of vocalism are passed over, but the present writer 
can aver that when these men sing they sing, and you know what 
they are there for. 

. “*Do not whine,’ says Mr. Stiles, a big fellow himself, who has 
neither time nor inclination for such a performance; ‘do not 
whine, but sing.’ 

‘“‘Among other époch-making activities, he has caused his 
men to know every word and line of ‘America’ and ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ enunciate every syllable distinctly, and give 
every note its right stress and duration of time. 

** Also, ‘I want my men to show by the expression of their 
faces that they know what they are singing about and under- 
stand the words. I also demand concentration. I want them 
to sing with their whole soul, and when singing I want that the 
only thing on their mind.’”’ 


It is the beginning of what Mr. Stiles calls ‘‘mob singing” 
all over America, and the impulse has already begun to be 
observed in places near the training-camps. He believes that— 


‘‘The men will not leave their music behind them in the camp. 
They will certainly carry it into the trenches, and those that 
come home—may they be many!—will bring with them the airs 
that sustained hope and courage in the field. When you dis- 
perse armies of millions who have acquired the habit of singing, 
and, what is more, of composing music and verse, you inoculate 
the country with a kind of bacillus which does not cause anthrax 
and glanders. 

“It is a kind of beginning of which the need was sorely felt; 
and recognized, and alleviated before the war ju some isolated 
sections of the country. Now the practise of ‘mob singing,’ 
which is eventually to displace ‘mob’ military fighting, bids 
fair to become universal. In this, again, we are following one of 
the many fine customs of the misguided people whom we are 
fighting. The music in the German regiments, be it choral or of 
the band kind, has long been known for its excellence. But the 
matter of music in German armies has been rather one of or- 
ganization of material already at hand than development of raw 
material to the place where it could be constructively organized. 
Ours is to-day the longer task, musically speaking. We have to 
refine our raw vocal material first. But it is a task promising 
infinite good, undertaken in what may well prove the quickest 
manner of making music a permanent and pervading influence 
in the lives of the American people.” 
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THE THEATER OF “THE OLD DOVE-COTE” 


ORE THAN FIFTY “LITTLE THEATERS” exist 
M in America, ‘‘amateur in intent and management.” 

If Mr. Moderwell is correctly informed in making 
this statement in the Boston Transcript, the transplantation 
to the American stage of one of Europe’s most highly esteemed 
ventures of a similar nature-will be of first importance. The 
Théatre du Vieux - Colombier, of Paris, after considerable 
heralding and adequate preparation, has made its first bow 





“Whatever these young actors lack in technique and artistry 
in contrast to the French players they more than make up in 
substance and modernness. But Mr. Copeau will endeayor 
to be a bit more modern in his next program. May his efforts 
in that direction be ever increasingly successful.” 


Reviewing what had been explained in lectures last winter 
by the French theater’s director, Mr. Jacques Copeau, the 
New York Evening Post gives a little history: 

“The Théatre du Vieux-Colombier was established in Paris 
in October, 1913, as the first regular non-commercial theater 


of that city; it undertook to 
play every night from a varied 





repertory, and to present its 








plays, without stars and with 
out elaborate scenery, with as 
true artistry in acting as possi- 
ble. At the end of two hun- 
dred and fifty performances 
during that season the public 
and the critics of Paris were 
entirely won. A number of testi- 
monials to the worth of the 
company and its aims were to 
be found in the programs dis- 
tributed yesterday, and they 
came from some of the greatest 
men of France. When the war 
broke out the company had 
toured in Alsace and England, 
and had been asked to go to 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
Mr. Copeau, at the suggestion of 
various Americans and with the 
aid of the French Government, 
has now gathered from war- 
service and elsewhere enough of 
his associates to make a brave 
beginning in his theater again 
in New York. He has trans- 
formed the Garrick into a play- 
house after his own wishes, and 
there he gave yesterday, as the 
first of a long and varied series 
of plays, Moliére’s comedy, ‘Les 














MOLIERE REDUCED TO ESSENTIALS. 


On 4 stage divested of all accessories, Moliére’s hero, Scapin (Mr. Copeau), protects Arganie from the 
assault of his son’s servant, Sylveste, in ‘‘ Les Fourberies de Scapin.”’ 


Fourberies de Scapin.’” 

Mr. Corbin, writing in the 
New York Times, takes up the 
story of the play presented, and 
the novelties of the producer's 








in New York, and piqued a genuine curiosity. Perhaps the 
first, and maybe highest, service of this new enterprise will be to 
establish a fount of spoken French, and its educative value 
may equal its artistic. ‘‘Even the art theater in America will 
find much to study and pattern after”? in the—Theater of the 
Old Dove-cote, for doubtless it will come to be so called before 
Mr. Ralph Block thus points it 
’ people, for Mr. Copeau’s 


we have mastered our French. 
out as a pattern to our “‘little theater’ 
transplanted enterprise means to the critic of the New York 
Tribuné ‘‘a mission of honesty and respect for the past of which 
the art theater here, involved in the discovery of so many new 
forms, has scarcely been aware.’”’ What the Théatre du Vieux- 
Colombier proves to him, ‘‘even in so experimental a program 
as its first, is that the theater can give delight without violence, 
ean find new sensations for the most jaded, by simplicity rather 
than complexity, and can succeed without any of the poses that 
confuse the theater in its modern development, claiming sub- 
stance and poetry where it does not exist.” This is a judgment 
directly challenging to the reviewer who prefers to be known as 
the ‘“‘Playgoer’’ of The Evening Sun. Not easily relinquishing 
his established loyalties, he finds the chief effect on him of 
witnessing the opening bill of the Théatre du Vieux-Colombier 
‘‘was to inerease decidedly his already good opinion of the 
Washington Square Players,” for, he avers: 





method: 


‘““‘Les Fourberies de Scapin’ is a product of Moliére’s artistic 
maturity, having been written while his mind was more seriously 
occupied with one of his chief masterpieces, ‘Les Femmes 
Savantes’; but in its substance and treatment it harks back to 
the farces of his youth. These were modeled on the Italian 
comedy of masks with its conventional characters of Harlequin, 
Columbine, and the rest, and their plots were largely derived 
from the ancient Latin comedy. This arch-rogue Scapin is in 
reality our old friend Harlequin, and the love-afiairs of his young 
masters read like scenes from Terence. In a word, we have here 
the farce of situation as opposed: to the farce of character. 
dramatic development there is none, but there is plenty of 
theatrie movement, which leaps with lightning rapidity from one 
ridiculous encounter to another, from surprize to surprize. The 
people of the play are incessantly off again, on again, and the 
climax is a hail-storm of blows from a cudgel. 

“In one sense Scapin has character. He loves mischief for 
its own sake, and deception for the sheer joy of inventing and, 
practising it. Evil inventions swarm in his brain like maggots 
in cheese. He is a veritable Jago of farce. But like the ‘taste’ 
of a young friend of Henry James, his character is all bad. He 
lacks the light and shade of human nature, the interplay of 
reasoned motive, and genuine impulse. Active and richly fertile 
as are his inventions, they are wholly of the theater. He has 
nothing whatever in common with comedy character as Moliére 
elsewhere invented it. 

“Mr. Copeau deals honestly with his materials. Being 4 
Frenchman nourished on the Comédie Frangaise (tho sometimes 
poisoned by it), he could not do otherwise than take this piece 
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in the tempo of extreme farce. But on two points he betters 
his instruction. 

“Tn recent years, which the outer world is tending to simplify 
and to conventionalize mise en scene, the Thédtre Francais 
has finally capitulated to scenic realism. Moliére, whose stage 
was in many ways more bare of scenic appurtenances than 
Shakespeare’s, is now enveloped in highly detailed sets. For 
the play in hand, the original scene was probably a simple stock 
piecee—a public square. To reproduce it to-day would be to 
strike a note of crudity, needlessly disillusioning. Mr. Copeau 
has draped his stage with curtains in the manner long familiar on 
the continent, and not unknown here. He thus achieves the 
essential simplicity and freedom of the mas- 
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Bavarian, then, what will happen to you, 
With nothing but digging and dog's work to do? 


The Frenchman, he doth the Bavarian dread, 
He takes good care not to attack him; 

But seeing the skunk of a Prussian instead, 
He’s ready to go in and whack him; 

Out of the trenches the Prussian must clear— 

Why didn’t they put us Bavarians there? 


So long live the gallant Bavarian corps, 
To them be a coat of arms given; 
Two shovels laid crosswise, a pickax before, 
And, as a supporter, a bavin— 
The best of all badges for each common man, 
Who digs when he’s got to, and digs when he can. 





ter’s stage with no jarring note. 

“Again, the actors of the Italian comedy 
of masks were also jugglers and acrobats, 
which is to say that they were lithe and 
graceful. Mr. Copeau, as he told us last 
year in his lectures, has made physical train- 
ing basic in the development of his com- 
pany. The contrast here with the ordinary 
actors of [France (and of America) is ex- 
treme. In ‘Les Fourberies de Seapin’ dex- 
terity and lithe vigor are of the utmost 
importance, contributing largely to the 
smoothness, as to the swiftness, of the per- 
formance. It was by such innovations as 
these that the ThéA&tre du Vieux-Colombier 
in Paris became recognized as a pioneer in 
classic and imaginative drama, much as the 
Théitre Antoine was in modern and realis- 
tie drama. 

“Mr. Copeau, who plays Scapin, is really 
a marvel of agility and grace. There were 
times indeed when it seemed that his per- 
formance was all too rapid and rhythmical 
—too even and unbroken in tempo. The 
essence of the character, such as it is, is 
mentality. The thought ever precedes the 
act, and there are crises in which the best- 
laid plans gang aft agley and have to be re- 
constructed on thespot. To sustain the 
physical rhythms is to belie the dominant 
mentality of this rascal, and so rob the 
situations of their best element of humor. 
Yet, on the whole, the performance is vigor- 
ously humorous, and everywhere it reveals a 
virtuosity in broad farce which, in a man 
of such high intelligence and delicate sensi- 








AN INTERNED ARTIST, 


Philip Lazlo, the Hungarian painter, 
whom England has interned, tho 
he has been naturalized, because he 
typifies the ‘‘friendly enemy alien.” 





“ LAZLOISM ” 


q| \HE WORD IS COINED in London 

to represent ‘‘a friendly enemy alien.” 

The contradiction in such a phrase 
expresses what the people regard as a large 
class who ought to be interned. The dis- 
tinguished portrait-painter, Mr. Philip Lazlo, 
who happens to typify this class, has been 
domiciled in England for a number of years 
where he achieved great popularity as the 
portraitist particularly of the men and wo- 
men of the smart set. He was a member of 
the Arts and the Burlington Arts clubs, and 
has won medals for his work at Venice, 
Budapest, Munich, Milan, Madrid, and Paris. 
His sitters have been Leo XIII., King Ed- 
ward VII., Queen Alexandra, the King of 
Portugal, the Kaiser, the Austrian Emperor, 
and Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. A native of 
Budapest, where he was born in 1869, En- 
gland has been his home of late and the 
source of a large income. ‘‘He entertained 
on a large scale,” reports The Westminster 
Gazette, ‘“‘and in the summer his beautiful 
house at Datchet attracted notable gather- 
ings.”” The reasons for his internment are 
not made public, and he himself has entered 
an appeal. In the opinion of The Pall Mall 


’ 








bility, is astonishing.” 


A long program of old and modern plays awaits the patrons 
of this theater during the present season. 





A BAVARIAN DIGGING-SONG—What kind of songs the 
German sings in his trenches we shall not know to any extent 
until we make peace with him. His hate-song, of course, he 
has taken pains to apprize us of; but another song, not exactly 
of brotherly love, comes over by the roundabout way of a dead 
man’s kit. The London Times prints a ‘‘ Digging-Song,”’ so it 
was called, which was found written in the diary of a Bavarian 
corporal named Sanktus, and was collected with other letters 
and papers in German trenches before Verdun. The following 
is a rough translation of the poem: 


Come on, all you fellows, let each take his spade, 
For the trench-work that we must be plying, 
An underground dugout must also be made, 
As a place for the Prussian to lie in; 
Wherever the fighting is done under earth, 
Bavarians are wanted and have, too, their worth. 
(Repeat.) 
The gallant Bavarians—this is their fate; 
At every one’s pipe to be jigging; 
While the lazy-bone Prussian reposes in state, 
The Bavarian’s delving and digging; 
He’s kept at it still—with no chance of escape; 
For there must be commands, and there must be red tape. 


The Prussian is fed like an ox in a stall, 
Or his gullet would split with his gaping. 
But the hungry Bavarian gets nothing at all, 
"Tis the veriest fast that he’s keeping; 





Gazette he ‘‘is likely to prove a thorn in the 
flesh of officialdom for some time to come.’’ This journal, tak- 
ing him as a type, has some severe things to say about the im- 
munity enjoyed by him and others, and thus reveals a problem 
that baffles others of the Allied Governments: 


“The public, unhappily for the peace of mind of the Home 
Office, is still determined to get to the bottom of the mystery 
which shrouds the naturalization and internment of this par- 
ticular alien enemy. People naturally want to know how and 
why de Lazlo was able so easily to acquire the convenient cloak 
of British nationality, and what it is precisely that he has done 
to forfeit that kindly protection. The public is very patient, 
but there is a limit to its complaisance, and it is quite evident 
to the man in the street that Lazloism may be as dangerous as 
Boloism; that the former, indeed, may be the undesirable 
parent of the latter. We distrust the whole legend of the ‘friendly 
enemy alien.’ We ‘don’t believe there is no sich person.’ He is 
a myth invented to explain the battalions of the uninterned, 
and we are coolly asked to assume that an uninterned enemy 
is necessarily a friend. Our officials argue in a vicious circle. 
So many thousands of our enemies are at large in this country. 
But they say, these men are not really enemies, they are friends, 
and who would intern a friend? They have, it is true, generally 
proved their friendship by competing in our labor and trading 
markets, to the disadvantage of the native population, and 
they are still doing us this dubious service. We refuse to 
believe in their friendship. We decline to split hairs on the 
matter. Enemy aliens are enemy aliens, and that should be 
the end of it. The contrary idea is a delusion and a danger, 
and must not be entertained for a moment. Lazloism must be 
stamped out, and those who favor it must be taught that their 
only duty is to their own country and to thejr own countrymen.” 

















































































































































HE PERIL OF THE JAHAD has not entirely passed 

away. At the beginning of the war Turkey, at the 

behest of the Kaiser, proclaimed a holy war, which 
would have set all the Moslem world against Christendom. 
But Mohammedans outside Turkey refused to bow to the will 
of the Sultan, and instead proclaimed the Sherif of Mekka 
as Calif in place of Turkey’s ruler. The Jahad is, however, 
being made a reality, says Mr. William T. Ellis, in that part of 
Russia, with Baku as its center, which was wrested from Persia. 
Here the Moslem question ‘‘crops out in unexpected foree,”’ he 
says in the Boston Transcript, for ‘‘to disentangle religion 
from politics in this remote section is not easy.”” Baku is the 
center of the great oil-fields of Russia, amd Mr. Ellis describes 
it as ‘“‘a surprizingly modern, prosperous, and alert city,’ with 
such diversity of aspect as this: 


“Here, amid a most motley population, one finds American 
oil-drillers who would gladly exchange all the romance of the 
storied East for one glimpse of Texas. This is one of the gate- 
cities of Russia and of the Orient. Hither the merchants from 
Samarkand and Tashkend and Kashgar bring their goods, 
and pious Afghans en roule to Mekka are a familiar sight on the 
streets. So near to the raw of life is Baku and all this section of 
earth that nobody remarks the fact that a considerable share of the 
population wear rows of real or imitation cartridges as the mest 
conspicuous ornament of their dress. Somber Persians, with 
black astrakhan caps, black beards, and long-skirted, black 
coats, rub elbows with Mongolian tribesmen from the desert, and 
the immense lambskin hats of the people of the Caucasus suggest 
to the American that all the drum-majors in creation are holding 
a faney-dress convention here. Outwardly it all seems an idle 
show, a harmless commingling of diverse and backward races. 

‘Really, tho, there are only two major groups here, and they 
are in deadly antagonism. One group comprises the Tatars, 
as the Moslems are generically termed hereabouts, and the other 
takes in the Christians—altho there are sinister reports current 
that one Christian nation, the Georgians, has made a compact 
with the Tatars against the Armenians.” 





The fact that Baku once belonged to Persia is not forgotten 
by that country, nor does she permit her neighbors to forget it 
either. To show how fertile a field this section is for German 
propaganda, which takes the form of ‘‘money and firebrands of 
bigotry,’”’ Mr. Ellis goes swiftly over its diverse racial and 
political complexion: 


-“Tn this part of Russia, for instance, no one national group 
has a majority of the population. The Persians once ruled 
here, but so also did the Armenians, and a little farther to the 
west the Georgians maintained, until somewhat more than a 
century ago, an independent kingdom. Lesser tribes and groups 
oceupy the same territory. Each wants independence and self- 
government. So in all of yeasty Russia there is no more sinister 
ferment than hereabouts. Each of these nations also has a 
grudge against the old Russian order, which conquered or ruled 
them. 

““Add to these grievances the underlying antagonisms of 
religion, freshly stirred into flame, and you have some idea of the 
intricate situation here. For in this part of the world nobody 
for an instant thinks of divorcing religion from politics. A man’s 
religious classification is the name for which he will fight. Thus 
the most skilful surgeon’s knife could searcely articulate the 
Persian’s loyalty to Mohammedanism from his loyalty to his 
eountry. Nationalism and religious zeal are practically one and 
the same thing. What Russia has done to Persia in the past 
is a present factor in pouring oil upon the fires of religious 


war’ hereabouts, but the strategic value of this region seems 
to be increasingly realized. It is not merely the gateway to 
Persia and Turkestan and Afghanistan and India, but it is 


NEW FEARS OF A HOLY WAR 


also the pivotal point for a seditious effect upon the Caucasus 
campaign. As of old, we have here a center of religious and 
political influence. 

** Amid these diversified peoples it is difficult to detect German 
propagandists. Up the Volga River a short distance from here 
are colonies of German settlers, planted by Catherine the 
Great, and still German in speech and sympathies. Near by in 
Siberia are tens of thousands of German prisoners, most of 
whom have learned to speak Russian, and many of whom have es- 
eaped into Turkestan and Mongolia. It is well known to every- 
body that in Russia prisoners are propagandists. The network 
of German intrigue still enmeshes this part of the world, and its 
strongest cord is religion. 

“Of late years Russia has given real encouragement to the 
Moslems among her people. For a long time the Moslem 
population of the territory she captured from Turkey a generation 
ago steadily migrated to the Ottoman Empire. I have seen the 
large settlements of Circassians in the trans-Jordan region and 
in Asia Minor and Syria. These people. gave up home for the 
sake of faith. 

‘“Now, however, Moslems suffer no disability on account of 
creed in this country. The revolution has made doubly sure their 
religious liberty. The late Czar was so fond of Moslems that 
it is said he had only Moslem servants about him in the palace, 
Certainly one of the sights of Petrograd is the great, blue-tiled 
mosque near the Neva, one of the imposing mosques of the 
world, at the dedication of which the Czar was present. It has 
come to be recognized among students of the question of Islam 
that Russia is to be reckoned as one of the Moslem Powers, 
and this not merely on account of the Mohammedan tribesmen 
on the borders of the country. 

‘*Lying hard by Russia, over the route that runs from this 
eity of Baku, is British India. Not for a moment has the 
Kaiser forgotten India. He was pointing his Bagdad railway 
in that direction when the war superseded diplomacy’s efforts 
to stop him. A large part of the population of northern India 
is Mohammedan. It has remained loyal, but the present 
revival of the ‘holy-war’ idea in this particular corner of the 
earth does not add to the serenity of the feelings of anybody 
eoncerned. There are still vast possibilities of mischief existing 
in the situation. That is why this Moslem unrest of which I 
write is an affair for governments as well as for students of 
religion.” 


For centuries, it is pointed out, strife between the two major 
groups of Moslems, the Sunnites and the Shiahs, has been bitter. 
They are thus differentiated: ° 


‘‘The former consider themselves the ‘orthodox’ branch, and 
to their creed the Turks all subseribe. They have been aceus- 
tomed to despise and persecute the Shiah Moslems, who have 
their strong following. in Persia and India. Practically all 
Persians are adherents of the Shiah sect, who accept Ali, the son- 
in-law of Mohammed, as the true calif, and who commemorate 
the martyrdom of Hussein, the grandson of the Prophet, as their 
most moving religious anniversary. There are various lesser 
points of disagreement between the two sects, but the schism 
is primarily upon the historical point indicated. 

“‘Ominously the old friction between Shiahs and Sunnites 
seems for the moment in abeyance. The people of Persia are 
newly stirred as Moslems rather than as Shiahs. They show 
a sinister sympathy with the Turks, due in part to hostility 
to the course of other nations in Persia. One of the sensitive 
spots of the world’s organism at the moment is this decrepit 
old land of Persia, on whose soil and about whose borders the 
world-war wages. 

‘Over and over again the suggestion has come that the solv 
tion of the Persian problem is in the hands of America, eve? 
tho we are no longer neutral in the war. Earlier in the figh «ang 
two Persian cities, Tabriz and Urmia, were saved from des.rac- 
tion by resident Americans, the former by Consul Pat dock, 
and the latter by the Presbyterian missionaries. The prestige 
of the United States is still very high, the whole sentiment 
gathering largely, I am told, about the conduct of the former 























American financial adviser to the Persian Government, Morgan 
shuster. ‘That story is well known; but what surprizes me is to 
hear that even in the towns and villages of Persia the name of 
Morgan Shuster is to this day remembered and diseust with 
honor. An eminent British official tells me that the best thing 
that could happen to allay the religious and political unrest in 
Persia would be for Morgan Shuster to come back, along with 
Colonel Scott, his British associate. ...... 

“89 from this storm-center of earth, where religion is less a 

rsonal creed than a racial or political affiliation, I regret to 
report that the war seems to have stirred up Islam to a bellicose 
mood, which contains possibilities of large trouble.” 





A MESSAGE FROM PROTESTANT FRANCE 
OT SINCE THE REVOCATION of the Edict of 
Nantes has French Protestantism been in a position 
of such advan- 


~ 
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Lauga, in the interest of the larger religious life of France. 
Many of the leading centers of the country are being visited, 
in order to awaken, through public address and private inter- 
view, a closer understanding and cooperation between the 
evangelizing forces of the two countries.” 

Of Chaplain Monod’s companion The Churchman (New York) 
presents these notes: 


“Chaplain Lauga served first as field-ambulance attendant 
in the Eighth Division of Infantry and later became military 
chaplain in the 130th Division of Infantry on the Verdun 
front. He has been twice wounded and has been awarded the 
Croix de Guerre. He has served in the Argonne, at Hauts-de- 
Meuse, Woevre, and Chemin des Dames, and, at three different 
times in 1916, was in a conspicuously active sector of Verdun, 
where he went every day to the first line, that he might bring 
the men moral comfort, not hesitating to expose his own life.”’ 


They are introduced to Protestant America by the Federal 
Council of the Churches, 





tage as it is to-day. In 
the opinion of Zion’s 
Herald (Boston), it is to 
“the spirit of a pure and 
unalloyed Protestant- 
ism, a spirit that, para- 
doxical as it may seem, 
will even permeate Ro- 
man Catholicism, that 
France must look, and 
does look, in fact, for its 
reconstruction period.” 
Americans, points out 
this Methodist paper, 
are “not accustomed to 
think much in terms 
of Protestantism when 
France is under con- 
sideration.”” This seems 
to be ‘‘due to the his- 
torical habit of mind 
which quite unconscious- 
ly forgets the religious 
developmentof the coun- 
try. France counts 
among her leading men 
to-day many, from Gen- 
eral Joffre down, who 
are adherents of some 
form of Protestantism. 
One of these is Chaplain 


” 


Monod, now visiting 
America, of whom Zion’s 
Herald speaks: 


“Chaplain Monod, a 
portrait of whom we are 
publishing, belongs to 
one of the most notable 
of French. Protestant 
families. The Monods 
have for generations 
been among the lead- 
ing preachers and theo- 
logians of the French 
church, men of courage 
and of spiritual insight, 
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MESSENGERS OF RESURGENT 
Seated (reader's left), Chaplain Monod; (right) Chaplain Lauga, now visiting America. 
Standing (left), Dr. C. 8S. Macfarland, Secretary, and (right) Dr. F. M. North, Presi- 

dent of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


in words transmitted 
from the president of 
the Council of: the Prot- 
estant Federation of 
France, and the _presi- 
dent of the French 
Protestant Committee, 
which say: 


“They are coming on 
a purely fraternal mis- 
sion, with definite aims. 
. . . We desire to enter 
into fellowship with 
you in the faith. We 
should like to establish, 
between your churches 
and ours, intimate links, 
an indissoluble ¢éove- 
nant, by means of regu- 
lar visits, mutual send- 
ing of students, exchang- 
ing of publications, . . . 
and an organization of 
mutual help, witha view 
of cooperation in solving 
the problems of to-mor- 
row. Could we do bet- 
ter than to send you, 
across the ocean, two of 
our sons, two of our 
pastors? They have 
been faithful servants 
of our churches in the 
pastoral ministry; they 
have been witnesses to 
the Gospel among our 
soldiers in the trench- 
line and on the high 
seas,” 

Zion’s Herald again 
lays emphasis on the 
Protestant spirit of 
France and what it 
has done to save the 
country: 

“While the public 
press have said much 
coneerning the French 
priests who in heroism 
have taken their places 
by the side of the French 


FRENCH PROTESTANTISM 








to whom thousands have 
looked for guidance, 
and the circle of whose influence has included many in Great 
Britain and in America. Chaplain Monod, who is now visit- 
ing in this country, has seen service in the Dardanelles, Saloniki, 
and Albania. He was in the latter country during the Ser- 
vian retreat. Last June he was appointed to a division of 
troops from North Africa. He is in this country, accompanied 
by another French Protestant chaplain, Chaplain Georges 


poilus in the trenches 
—and all honor to them for this devotion—Protestant America 
will not forget the equal devotion of the French pastors who also 
have gone into the trenches, and will rejoice in addition over the 
new day of opportunity which is being so intelligently and eager- 
ly seized by French Protestantism in the regeneration of France. 
It is in this spirit that the American churches welcome these 
representatives from overseas.” 
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A BIBLE FOR EVERY SOLDIER AND SAILOR 


[= CAMPS ARE GREAT UNIVERSITIES, says an 
Episcopalian bishop, and the chief text-book, according 
to the corresponding secretary of the American Bible 
Society, is the Bible, particularly the New Testament. True, 
the library fund aims to provide books of many kinds and vary- 
ing values; but the early December campaign to raise $400,000 
covers the amount needed at once to provide the soldiers with 
Bibles. If the war goes on, says Dr. Fox, in the New York 
Evening Post, there will be needed a fund of at least a million. 
“Every soldier and sailor of the United States should have a 
Testament,”’ says Colonel Roosevelt, and President Wilson gave 
expression to the hope that the money will be raised ‘‘for the 
sake of the men who are going to the front.’’ Dr. Fox, writing 
of the Bible, says: 


“‘Never was it so successful as to-day, never so certain a win- 
ner—the best seller, the most trusted ally; eyes to the blind; 
crutches and feet to the lame and halt; a pillow for the weary; 
medicine, yes, and a surgeon’s knife, to the wounded; the only 
sure comfort to the dying, a passport that will open the gates of 
everlasting bliss. Mr. Choate, who has so recently left us, at 
the very height of his eloquence, on a great public occasion in 
New York cried out with passion: ‘If we can have but one book, 
oh, spare us that.’ 

‘*People are continually saying, What good can any one see 
come out of this dreadful war? Is it no good that to-day mil- 
lions of boys, some sincere Christians, many others careless, 
wayward in the past, some, alas, wicked, are beginning now, 
under the shadow of their impending baptism of fire, facing not 
only death, 

But . . . the dread of something after death, 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveler returns— 


all these are quietly and humbly beginning to search the Scrip- 
ture and finding new light as to what they mean? What is 
there more moving than to see such a sight as a young lad with 
memories of home, or, if you please, without memories, looking 
through this astronomer’s glass into the heavens, and discover- 
ing as never before God in his heaven, the better country, the 
Cross of Christ, salvation, now and hereafter, as he sits on the 
rude benches or in the ruder trenches of this new university? 

‘‘Captain Bertrand, of the Chasseurs Alpins, who bears on his 
body marks of several wounds, writes: ‘Nothing can draw you 
nearer to God more than war.’ Four or five millions of young 
Frenchmen with eager, curious spirits are there ready to receive 
the Word. All this imposes a great responsibility on the Bible 
societies of the world. There are other agencies, and good ones, 
but naturally the heaviest burden must and does fall on these 
societies. The British and Foreign Bible Society has issued more 
than six million Scriptures for soldiers and sailors in sixty lan- 
guages. The American Bible Society is well in its fourth mil- 
lion, and if this war goes on, must far pass the six million mark. 
Not all its output went to our soldiers. On behalf of the World’s 
Sunday-school Association, who collected nickel gifts from the 
ehildren, half a million or more went abroad. People are 
troubled. about overlapping. It is an evil, but there is a much 
worse evil, for some not to get any Testaments, and this happens. 
It is now officially announced that there are five rifles ready for 
every American soldier in France. Rifles get out of order, 
and in the confusion of battle are lost. Many Testaments like- 
wise are lost or destroyed.” 


Soldiers at the front will not refuse the Bible offered them, 
declares the New York Times. ‘‘Men who never read it before 
will read it now, and when they return home they will keep and 
treasure it as a souvenir of the great ordeal.”” Speaking unpro- 
fessionally, the writer here continues: 


“One does not have to be a religious man to know this. 
Some will get strength from it on the eve of battle, for there is a 
discipline of the soul; others in the beauty of its narratives will 
find an enduring appeal. If acquaintance with the Bible makes 
better soldiers of men who were scoffers, the American Army will 
be all the more formidable. The religious captains have been 
the stoutest, often the most victorious. They are the inspiring 
figures in the history of warfare. Not infrequently American 
commanders have been churchmen who believed in the power of 
prayer. To go no further back than the Civil War, Stonewall 
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Jackson, as hard-hitting a soldier as it knew, held services before 
going into battle—if he had time for them. Grant was by no 
means indifferent to religion, Lee was devout, and Oliver Otis 
Howard, a sturdy fighter, knew the Bible almost by heart. Ip 
the war with Spain Guy Vernor Henry was a praying soldier. 

“In all armies soldiers of strong religious convictions abound, 
In the British Army the sermons of Frederick W. Robertson 
have a considerable circulation. He was eminently the soldiers’ 
preacher; when he entered the ministry he relinquished an am- 
bition of his youth to make a career in the Army as a cavalry of- 
ficer. No man of his day knew the Bible better. His sermons 
are above no man’s head, and, dealing with familiar themes of 
life, they are full of the lesson of discipline and the militant 
spirit; so they appeal to the thoughtful soldier. ‘A sermon of 
Robertson’s,’ says Ian Maclaren, ‘was read when a ship’s com- 
pany were in danger of death.’ . 

‘*‘Abhorrent as the scenes of war are, religion and the soldier’s 
duty are not antagonistic, altho it is sometimes hard to recongile 
them. But in a just war there is no difficulty. Every American 
who feels a pride in his country wants to see the American Army 
‘not only the strongest but the cleanest army at the front,’ 
In that consummation the Bible would bea help. This is Bible 
Week. Subscriptions can be made to the fund through any 
federated church or local Bible agency. The American Bible 
Society in this city will also receive them.” 





TO SWELL RED CROSS MEMBERSHIP 


HE SLOGAN from now till Christmas is ‘‘A Heart 
and a Dollar Are All You Need.” If enough people 
hear and heed this ery the Red Cross will emerge with 
its desired new membership of 10,000,000. The drive will 
last until Christmas, and cities are already working on their 
apportionment. Pennsylvania, to take one example, is planning 
to enlist all its State, city, and county employees. All public 
office-holders, according to the Philadelphia Press, are urged 
to ‘‘join the Red Cross ranks and assist in delivering a blow 
against the Kaiser and the forces against democracy which he 
represents.”” The annual report of the Red Cross Society just 
issued shows a membership of over 5,000,000; and to all these 
the New York Times commends the features of the work dis- 
closed in the report. We read that of the $100,000,000 sub- 
scribed for the war-fund about $85,000,000 have been collected, 
and $40,000,000 appropriated. Half of this amount has been 
devoted to France. Further: 


“*Something over $7,000,000 has been granted for use in other 
foreign countries. Some $3,300,000 has been appropriated and 
$7,659,000, returnable, advanced to the Chapters to buy ma- 
terial. The report covers the work between May 10 and Noven- 
ber 1; and at the present rate of expenditure the $100,000,000 
won’t last ‘much beyond spring.’ 

‘“What has been done for the Army and Navy? When the 
United States entered the war, the Red Cross had ready and 
mobilized within a fortnight six base hospital units, each com- 
posed of 22 surgeons and physicians, 2 dentists, 65 Red Cross 
nurses, 152 enlisted men of the Reserve Corps. It now has 49, 
more than a dozen in France, some of them intended for hospitals 
of 500 beds. Forty-five ambulance companies, each of 124 men, 
have been trained and mustered into the Army Medical Corps, 
and most of them are in active service. To the Navy have been 
furnished five base hospital units, two of which are on the other 
side; and 8 naval-station hospital units. Then there is the gen- 
eral Red Cross hospital at Philadelphia used by the Navy; 
there are four mobile laboratory units for emergency service; 
there is the Bureau of Sanitary Service, which aids the State and 
local authorities in looking after sanitary conditions in places 
near encampments and naval stations; the Bureau of Camp 
Service keeps the soldiers and sailors comfortable from the 
moment they join the colors; the Attention Service attends to 
their mail, telegrams, money-orders; the Bureau of Camp Ser- 
vice bestows ‘comfort kits,’ ‘knitted outfits.’ ... 

‘““More than 3,000 Red Cross nurses are in active service, 
2,000 abroad, 14,000 enrolled. They volunteer at the rate of 
1,000 a month. Of the work of the Red Cross women, who shall 
speak well enough? In seven months ‘13,000,000 separate 
articles of surgical, dressings, hospital supplies, and clothing’ 
have been sent abroad. This is in addition to great quantities 
furnished to American camps and cantonments.”’ 
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America’s Greatest Grain—Indian Corn! 


Its Preparation for use in place of 
Sugar, of Butter and Lard, and of 
Wheat—a Great Industrial Enterprise. 








VERY man and woman, boy and girl in this country today is familiar 
iD with this line: ‘Save the wheat—use more corn!” It appears on the 
food conservation card in nearly every shop window. It means more 
than the average man or woman realizes—and what it means is worth con- 
sidering! 

There is more corn in America than there is of any one grain. 

There are more uses for corn and its products in our daily diet than 
for any other single articles of food—either vegetable or animal. 

A single grain of corn has all the elements of a solid food, a syrup, a 
fat, and a most palatable dessert. 

It has taken American enterprise and foresight to build up an industry 
with the single purpose of preparing these products of corn for the public 
at a uniform and popular price. 

The public may or may not be interested in the immense plants at various 
points employing thousands of skilled men and women, or the modern 
machinery which transforms corn into these products without contact of 
human hands— 

But the public certainly i is interested in knowing -that cleanliness and 
freedom from contamination are absolutely insured, each product so packed 
and that the free consumption of such products at this time not only saves 
sugar, saves butter and lard, saves wheat—but is also economical, nourish- 


ing and healthful. 


Karo is America’s favorite syrup (three kinds)—Karo golden brown in 
the blue can; Karo crystal white in the red can; Karo maple flavor in 
the green can. For griddle cakes and waffles, bread and biscuit. For 
cooking and preserving. For home candy making. 

Kingsford Cornstarch. At the right hand of all good cooks for seventy 
years. For desserts, cakes and pastries. For wonderful gravies and sauces. 

Mazola. The new and better oil for salad dressings. For deep frying 
and sautéing. For shortening and all cooking purposes. iy 
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Women are getting ae with corn and its products 
through the medium of the CORN PRODUCTS COOK BOOK. 
This complete cook book may be had from your grocer—free. 
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BROTH 
FOR INVALIE, 
( AND CHILES” 
Saal 
First aides” 
to the physician 


An absolutely 
uniform liquid 
diet 


When the doctor or- 
ders a prescription he 
insists upon its being 
filled by a reliable drug- 
tg who never 

eviates from the pre- 
scribed formula. This 
also explains the doc- 
tor’s preference for uni- 
form, dependable meat 
broths—not such as are 
made at home, but the 


Franco- 


‘American 


Broths 


(Sterilized) 


for hwalids 
and (hildran 


Doctors prescribe these 
broths. Nurses recommend 
and order them. The most 
careful mothers feed them to 
their children—well or sick. 
Why? Because these steril- 
ized broths, sealed in air-tight 
cans, never vary in their pu- 
rity, their exclusive high qual- 
ity, the richness of their fine 
meat juices, their splendidly 
tonic effect upon the delicate 
digestive canal. Absolute 
certainty is a comforting fac- 
tor in caring for the sick and 
the young. 


Beef Chicken 
May be taken hot or cold 


Require no preparation 
Sold by leading grocers 





Mutton 


15 cents the can 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


In deference to some hundreds of requests 
jJrom subscrivers in many parts of the country, 
we have decided to act as purchasing agents for 
any books reviewel in THe LiTeRARY DIGEST. 
Orders for such books will hereafter be promptly 
filled on receint of the purchase price, with the 
postage added, when required. Orders should 
be addrest to Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 














HOW FREELY OUR FOREFATHERS 
DRANK 


Peeke, Hewson L. Americana Ebrietatis. The 
Favorite Tipple of Our Forefathers, and the Laws 
and Customs Relating Thereto. Pp. 154. Privately 
printed. New York: Lewis M. Gemgete. 1917. 
$15. Postage, 12 cents. 

** At the time when America was settled,” 
says Mr. Peeke on the first page of this 
unusual volume, ‘‘no European people 
drank water as we do to-day for a constant 
beverage. The English drank ale, the 
Dutch beer, the French and Spanish light 
wines, for every-day use. Hence it seemed 
to the Colonists a dangerous experiment to 
drink water in the New World.’”’ What 
the conditions were then, in society, in 
polities, and in trade, and what changes 
have come since that time, we are here 
entertainingly told. Not, apparently, as a 
temperance propaganda, altho Mr. Peeke’s 
father, as he confides in his modest fore- 
word, was a preacher ‘‘ whose vote followed 
his prayers’; and the son’s pages were 
“not written to prove any theory or fact 
except the growth of sentiment in the last 
two centuries against the liquor traffic.” 
This growth, marvelous in its extent, they 
certainly do prove, on the authority of 
many writers, none of whom are named, and 
after research which, he states, ‘‘represents 
the culling of some four hundred volumes.” 
The very manner of the book’s publication 
relieves it of propagandist appearance. 
Only ‘100 copies of this edition have 
been printed for sale and the type dis- 
tributed.” 

The Dutch colonists wherever they were, 
the Puritans in New England, and even 
the Quakers of Pennsylvania, drank freely, 
tho differently. The first were given to 
beer; the second inclined to hard cider; 
the third, says this author, ‘‘were mighty 
drinkers in their sober fashion, consuming 
vast quantities of ale and spirits.” Re- 
ferring again to the second class, Mr. 
Peeke tells us that ‘‘ President John Adams 
was an early and earnest wisher for temper- 
ance reform; but, to the end of his life, 
he drank a large tankard of hard cider 
every morning. It was free in every farm- 
house to all travelers and tramps.” Even 
in the regions most given to beer, cider 
was largely made; and, whether by beer 
or cider, or stronger liquors, drunkenness 
came to be wide-spread. Then followed 
attempts to curtail it, through legislation 
and otherwise. 

Virginia’s Governor, Yeardley, in 1625, 
seems to have been the first executive to 
undertake these attempts under instruc- 
tions from English authority, altho the 
first Virginia assembly had earlier sought 
legislative relief on its ewn account. Fines 
for drunkenness were imposed; and more 
serious punishment was inflicted at Boston, 
where a man was compelled to stand 
“with a white sheet of paper on his. back, 
whereon Drunkard’’ was ‘‘ written in great 
lynes’’; and on another oceasion, he was 
disfranchised, and stigmatized with a red- 
letter D, “sett upon white’”—which may 
have been earlier than MHawthorne’s 
‘* scarlet letter,’’ worn for another reason. 

The whipping-post ‘‘was the common 
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The Charm of 
Abounding Health 


Thoughtfulness in diet 
pays a rich dividend 
in health and comeli- 
ness—just as careless 
living leaves its tell- 
tale marks upon the 
features. 


For many years 


Grape-Nuts 


has been a _ favorite 
food with women. 


Its wholesome nutri- 
tion, ease of digestion, 
and whole grain ele- 
ments (including the 
valuable mineral salts) 
make Grape-Nuts of 
decided health value. 


The natural sweetness 
of this economical food 
makes the addition of 
sugar /unnecessary. 
Then, too, when milk 
or cream is used, less 
is required than for the 
ordinary cereals. 


‘‘There’s a Reason” 
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wmeetor of drunkenness,” and ‘‘a suffi- 
dent sign of drunkenness” was “when the 
legs Which carry a man into the house 


a not bring him out again.” Anti- 
drinking laws were widely enacted. ‘‘Vir- 


ginia and New Jersey declared liquor debts 
yneollectable by law. Several of the 
colonies forbade workmen to be paid in 
liquor.’ And it sounds queerly to read 
that “in Massachusetts, in 1764, the law 
required that all who bought liquor should 
render an account of it except State 
officers, professors, and students of Harvard 

College, and preachers of the Gospel.” 

“Virginia had a statute making it an 
offense for a ministe x to appear drunk in his 
pulpit on Sunday;’’ and in addition it was 
legislatively declared that ministers should 
not “give themselves to excess in drinking 
or riot, spending their time idly by day or 
hy night, playing at dice, cards, or any 
ulawful game, but at all times convenient 
they shall hear or read somewhat of the 
Holy Scriptures.” And this was a cen- 
tury or more after Virginia’s Governor had 
sought to curtail drinking among the 
laity. Long before this, in New England, 
“lists of names of common drunkards 
were given to landlords in some towns, and 
landlords were warned not to sell liquor 
to them.” 

College professors were well known to be 
drinkers, even tho sent out from London 
by bishops. In one Southern institution, 
runs the record, ‘‘the president might have 
brought charges against the clergy for their 
flagrant drunkenness, but he refrained, being 
himself a notorious drunkard”; and this 
was down as late as the days of Jefferson 
and Monroe. At one time the butler in 
Yale sold cider and strong beer to students 
there. A steward of Harvard College kept 
the first tavern in Cambridge, when 
“licenses to keep houses of entertainment 
were granted with the condition that the 
tavern must be near the meeting-house ’’— 
altho “‘the general court of Massachusetts 
passed a law requiring all inn-keepers 
within a mile of any meeting-house to clear 
their houses ‘during the hours of the ex- 
ercise.’”” For one kind of church function a 
special drink was brewed, ‘‘called ordina- 
tion beer’’; but something stronger seems 
to have been drunk at some ordinations, 
as one bill for entertaining visitors at one 
tavern was indorsed, ‘‘This is all paid for 
except the Minister’s Rum.”’ Items of this 
bill lead one to wonder if the word ‘‘Rum” 
covered all those thirty-three toddies and 
bitters, flips and punches, not to mention 
“ll bottles of wine and 1 pint,” which 
made up a good or a bad part of it. 

Marriages and funerals, we are assured, 
were expensive, because of drink. Even in 
quiet Philadelphia, ‘‘kissing the bride 
and drinking punch seem to have been the 
leading features” of weddings. ‘Puritan 
funerals were accompanied with so much 
drinking that a law had to be passed to 
check the extravagance. At these, before 
the prayer, after it, and before the coffin 
Was removed, ‘“‘spirit was handed round, 
not only to the mourners and bearers, but 
to the whole assembly”; and when the 
company returned from the grave more 
drink was afforded. Every function of life 
and of death seems to have required its 
oblations. ‘‘One-fourth of the buildings of 
New Amsterdam, or New York, were tap- 
houses” (1648). ‘‘Workmen were idle in 
spite of high wages, because they spent 
% much in tobacco and strong waters.”’ A 
Philadelphia mayor said (in 1821) that at 
tippling-houses and eorner groceries “liquor 
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A Royal Dis 


At % the Cost of Eggs 


Do you know that Quaker Oats, with all its delightful flavor, 
is about the cheapest food in the world? 

Measured by food value—by calories—eggs cost 8 times as 
much. Ham costs 4 times as much—steak 5 or 6 times as much. 


Potatoes 3 times as much. 
times as much. 


Even bread and milk costs nearly 


1000 calories—which is one-third a day’s food for a working- 
man—costs only five cents in Quaker Oats. 
Then think of the flavor, the aroma—such as no other grain 


food has. 


Think of its energizing value. 


All the needed elements 


are stored in oats, in just the right proportion. 
This is the supreme food—more nutritious than wheat. It 


is the prescribed food. for the 


years of growth. 
muffins, cookies and pancakes, tt adds a new delight. 


To bread and 
It makes 


wheatless days enjoyable—which the government recommends. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Fi lakes 


Quaker Oats is made from queen 
oats only—just the big, rich, flavory 
grains. We get but ten pounds from 
a bushel. 


By this selection we 


get in this* 


$ 


* brand dn, chijuisite flavor, which has 
wongthe work. Everywhere, among 
oat lovers, this is the favorite brand. 
¥et in America it costs no extra 
sprice. If you ask your grocer for 
Quaker Oats, you'll get it. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except in 
Far West and South where high freights may prohibit 
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Quaker Oats Bread 


2 cups Quaker Oats § cups flour 
2 cups boiling water 
% cup’ molasses 4g tablespooit salt 
1 tablespoon butter or other fat 
t cake compressed yeast dissolved in 
3g cup lukewarm water 


Add boiling water to oats and let 
stand one hour, add molasses, salt, but- 
ter or fat, dissolved yeast cake and flour 
Let rise till double in bulk. Knead 
thoroughly and shape into loaves. Put 
into greased bread pans, let rise until 
double in bulk and bake 45 minutes. 





This recipe makes two loaves. 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


{cup uncooked Quaker Oats, 134 cups flour, r cur 
scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking powder, 
2 tablespoons melted butter, 14 teaspoon ealt, 3 table- 
spoons suga 

Turn sc vided milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five 
minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; sift in 
flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly and add eg 
well beaten. Bake in buttered gem pans. 


Quaker Oats Sweetbits 


I cup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
1 tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 24 cups un 
cooked Quaker Oats 

Cream butter and sugar. Add yolkes of eggs. Fy 
Quaker Oats, to which baking powder has been added 
and add vani 

Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop on but 
tered tins with a_te — but very few on each tin, 
as they spread. Bake in slow oven, Makes about 6s 
cookies. 
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spirit bright is a great and positive asset. Every means of compe Vic 
in the land. 
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Ss riliing the 
trial with happiness must be carefully conserved and fostered. 
Instinctively men turn to music for entertainment and inspir 
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A famous general once said that the only enemies he ever} 
A nation at war requires food for its soul as well as forits 
Music speaks a tongue that all can understand, that nothing dy, 
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= entered the battle with a song on their lips. 

DNwwlew7, Patriotism is three parts emotion and music is the language dptlon 
The morale of the fighting forces must be maintained. The menti 
moral resources of the people must be preserved at their full #™ 
speak. It reaches down to the hidden springs of feeling, replenish 

freshens them. To the mysterious 9 
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Recreational and cultural activities must provide the needed relax trola 
of music, the pulse responds and hope The 
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eben 2d Courage is born of the heart and music speaks straight to the 
revive the drooping spirits, soften the sting of sorrow, instil new: 
high. Under its healing influence, gloon 
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= In times that try men’s souls, every force which keeps the napanglec 
of bravery and determination. The sound of laughter must be 
despair lose their evil grip. 





Members of Co. D, 303rd Engineers, Nationol Army, listening to the 
Victrola at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. Drawing from photograph 
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§ Imagine, if you can, a nation going into war without the thrill of 
il Imagine, if you can, a nation battling through the dark days of 
rolonged struggle without the heartening comfort of music! 


The Victrola is literally the nation’s chief source of music. More 
Americans in the making—have learned “The Star 
led Banner” from the Victrola than from any other one source. 


is of compe Victrola is in millions of homes. It is in camp, on shipboard, in the 


as for its 


aches, the hospitals, the schools, and the churches. It is the principal 
¢ of cheerfulness and entertainment to the soldiers and sailors of 


“he mennipcle Sam. “Back home” among the folks behind the army—the farmers, 


heir full 


sterious 9 
and hopes 
nce, gloom 
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men and women in the fields and factories, in city and in country, the 
ola is one of the greatest—if not the greatest—means of diversion. 


4 It is the mission of the artist to create beauty and pleasure. It is the 


sion of the Victrola to carry them directly to the people, to plant them in 
it homes and thus to contribute to their mental and spiritual well-being. 


The universal popularity and use of the Victrola and Victor Records 
late how strongly established they are in the affections of the people, 
f completely they are fulfilling a national need. 


The Victrola performs no mean service to the nation. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J., v. $s. a. 
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was sold by the cent’s worth to children 
five years old and paid for often with 
stolen goods.” Perhaps ‘‘the oldest Ameri- 
ean reference to Rum is in the Massa- 
chusetts statute of 1657 prohibiting the 
sale of strong liquors, ‘whether known by 
the name of rum, strong water, brandy, 
wine, ete.’” 


FRANKLIN AS DISCLOSEv IN HIS 
WRITINGS 


Bruce, William Cabell Benjamin Franklin 


Self-Revealed. A —— and Critical Study 
Based Mainly on His Own Writings. In two volumes. 
Pp. 544-552. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. 1917. 


“The many-sided Franklin’? he was 
ealled by Paul Leicester Ford, and of 
Franklin’s many sides various writers have 
treated in separate essays. Here are two 
volumes which, with literary finish, care- 
ful accuracy, and critical insight, consider 
every side of this remarkable man. They 
abound in citations from Franklin’s writ- 
ings, especially his private letters, and 
thus reveal his personality as no mere 
biographical pages could. He was an 
inveterate letter-writer: the wonder grows 
constantly how a man so busy, with such 
a variety of matters, often of great im- 
portance, could possibly pen so many 
epistles as came from his hand. 

In Volume I are dissected and revealed 
his moral standing and system, to his dis- 
eredit; his religious beliefs, which were 
broad; his philanthropy and citizenship, 
which were even broader; his family 
relations, which were generous; his Ameri- 
ean friends, his British friends, and his 
French friends, numerous and influential. 
In Volume II, with microscopic minuteness, 
we are shown his personal characteristics, 
and our study of him continues as a man 
of business, as a statesman, as a man of 
science, and as a writer. He must have 
been ‘‘many-sided,’’ indeed, whose life 
and experiences could be thus classified 
and considered in such a manner and at 
such length with such entertaining illu- 
mination. 

The popular repute of Benjamin Frank- 
lin has been largely limited to 
Richard.” His economic precepts were 
wise, to be sure; but these did not bound 
his intellectual horizon; and his labors 
for his country, at home and abroad, en- 
title him to be known the world over as one 
of our American immortals. His devotion 
to the ideas and ideals of liberty, and the 
service he rendered to the establishment 
of this Republic, were all the more remark- 


$6 aset. Postage, 32 cents. 
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able when we realize the time he had 
earlier spent under monarchieal rule. No 
other American ever had such foreign 


opportunities, privileges, and honors as 
Franklin. None of his contemporaries 
at home better served their country, 
Washington excepted. This biographical 
study of his character clearly proves all 
this. 





Youthful Sancho Panza.—<An old gen- 
tleman reproved his nephew for fighting 
with another boy. 


** But,” said the lad, “he ealled my 
sister names.” 
“Why, you haven't any sister and 


never had one!” exclaimed the other in 
astonishment. 

“¥ know that,” replied the boy dog- 
gedly; “ but he thought I had and said she 
was squint-eyed, and I went for him.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


**Poor . 
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CURRENT POETRY 


F all the American poets te“whom 

the epithet ‘‘modern” has been ap- 
plied Nicholas Vachel Lindsay has struck 
the most distinctively American note. 
As Miss Harriet Monroe has exprest it in 
Poetry, ‘“‘his roots run deep into the past 
of American literature; Mark Twain and 
Riley and Brer-Rabbit Harris were his 
collateral relatives.” He can take the 
most commonplace—even sordid—episode 
of our modern life and by the magic of his 
verse turn it into a great booming chant 
of compelling power. This rolling, sound- 
ing quality that Mr. Lindsay gives to his 
verse is found in the following pean of the 
Russian revolution found in his new 
volume, ‘‘The Chinese Nightingale and 
Other Poems,” recently published by 
Maemillan. This poem, of course, was 
written some months ago, and so far the 
poet’s prophecies have failed to material- 
ize. Still we can live in hope. 





THIS, MY SONG, IS MADE FOR 
KERENSKY 
(Being a Chani of the American Soap-Box and the 
Russian Revolution) 


By VACHEL LINDSAY 


O market-square, O slattern place, 
Is glory in your slack disgrace? 
Plump quack doctors sell their pills, 
Gentle grafters sell brass watches, 
Silly anarchists yell their ills. 

Shall we be as weird as these? 

In the breezes nod and wheeze? 


Heaven's mass is sung, 
To-morrow’s mass is sung 
In a spirit tongue 

By wind and dust and birds, 
The high mass of liberty, 
While wave the banners red: 
Sung around the soap-bozr, 
A mass for soldiers dead. 


When you leave your faction in the once-loved hall 

Like a true American tongue-lash them all, 

Stand then on the corner under starry skies 

And get you a gang of the worn and the wise. 

The soldiers of the Lord may be squeaky when 
they rally, 

The soldiers of the Lord are a queer little army, 

But the soldiers of the Lord, before the year is 
through, 

Will gather the whole nation, recruit all creation, 

To smite the hosts abhorred, and all the heavens 
renew— 

Enforcing with the bayonet the thing the ages 
teach— 

Free speech! 

Free speech! 


Down with the Prussians, and all their works 

Down with the Turks. 

Down with every army that 
soap-box, 

The Pericles, Socrates, Diogenes soap-box, 

The Rousseau, Mirabeau, Danton soap-box, 

The Karl Marx, Henry George, Woodrow Wilson 
soap-box, 

We will make the wide earth safe for the soap-box, 

The everlasting foe of beastliness and tyranny, 

Platform of liberty: Magna Carta liberty, 

Andrew Jackson liberty, bleeding Kansas liberty, 

New-born Russian liberty : 

Battle-ship of thought, 

The round world over. 

Loved by the red-hearted 

Loved by the broken-hearted, 

Fair young Amazon or proud tough rover, 

Loved by the lion. 

Loved by the lion. 

Lovea >v the lion, 

Feared by the fox. 


fights against the 


The Russian Revolution is. the world revolution. 
Death at. the bedstead of every Kaiser knocks. 
The Hohenzollern army shall be felled like the ox. 


1917 





The fatal hour is striking in all the dog 
clocks. 

The while by freedom’s alchemy 

Beauty is born. : 

Ring every sleigh-bell, ring every church-bell, = 

Blow the clear trumpet, and listen for the 

The blast from the sky of the Gabriel horn. 











Hail the Russian picture around the little boy 

Exiles, 

Troops in files, 

Generals in uniforms, 

Muzhiks in their smocks, 

And holy maiden soldiers who have 
their locks. 









cut away 






All the peoples and the 
mad and great, 

Are rolling through the Russian Soul as throughs 
city gate: 

As tho it were a street of stars that paves the 
shadowy deep. . 

And mighty Tolstoy leads the van along the 
stairway steep. 


nations in processions 












But now the people shout: 

“ Hail to Kerensky, 

He hurled the tyrants out.” 

And this my song is made for Kerensky, 
Prophet of the world-wide intolerable hope, 
There on the soap-box, seasoned, dauntless, 
There amid the Russian celestial kaleidoscope, 
Flags of liberty, rags, and battle-smoke, 











Moscow and Chicago! 
Come ket us praise battling Kerensky, 
Bravo! Bravo! 
Comrade Kerensky 
rainbow! 
Comrade Kerensky, Brave, Bravo! 
August, 1917, 







the thunder-storm ang 







This fairy-story of the great prairies, 
with its somewhat unkind side-thrusts a 
Edgar Lee Masters’s ‘Spoon River® 
methods, has a swing and rhythm in it that 
bring the fairies dancing before our eyes; 


THE PRAIRIE BATTLEMENTS 
(To Edgar Lee Masters, with great respect 










By VacHEeL LINDSAY 






Here upon the prairie 
Is our ancestral hall. 
Agate is the dome, 
Cornelian the wall. 
Ghouls are in the cellar, 
But fays upon the stairs. 
And here lived old King Silver Dreams 
Always at his prayers 











Here lived gray Queen Silver Dreams, 
Always singing psalms, 

And haughty Grandma Silver Dreams, 
Throned with folded palms. 

Here played cousin Alice. 
Her soul was best of all. 

And every fairy loved her, 
In our ancestral hall. : 





Alice has a prairie grave, 

The King and Queen lie low, 
And aged Grandma Silver Dreams, 

Four tombstones in a row. 
But still in snow and sunshine 

Stands our ancestral hall. 
Agate is the dome, 

Cornelian the wall. 
And legends walk about, 

And proverbs with proud airs. 
Ghouls are in the cellar, 

But fays upon the stairs. 


While Mr. Lindsay is always serious and 
often solemn, this poem strikes a nole 
which is new to his work. 

WHERE IS THE REAL NON-RESISTANT’ 
(Matthew 5: 38-48) 
By VACHEL LINDSAY 

Who can surrender to Christ, dividing his best 


with the stranger, 
Giving to each what he asks, braving the utte 














most danger 
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Ideal Winter 
Equipment 


little box: 


e cut away . 

Whether you drive your car 
proces this winter in the warm South or 
aS throughs in the snowbound North, its 


t paves tif equipment should be Goodyear 
j All-Weather Tread Cord Tires. 


Aside from the staunch pro- 
tection they afford -you against 
skidding, lost traction and fuel 
waste, the extra rubber in their 
tread design pays for itself in ad- 
ditional mileage. 


By the strength and merit of 
their construction they defend 
you from puncture and blowout, 
travel all roads without falter or 
failure, yield you maximumcom- 
fort as well as maximum wear. 


Their quality makes them 
higher-priced—and Jefter. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


along the 


Copyright 1917, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ca, 
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“3 , Send your soldier 


this real 
Soldier’s Razor 


The AutoStrop Razor 


in its 
New Military Kit 


Send your soldier this razor. He will like it bet- 
ter than anything you might select. In its military 
kit it is a small flat package, weighing but five 
ounces. But more than all else, it is 
The only razor that sharpens its own blades 

It strops them, keeps them free from rust, shaves 
and is cleaned—all without taking apart. A freshly 
stropped blade is easier to shave with than a new 
blade. The twelve blades that go with the razor 
will give at least 500 fresh, clean shaves. 


The Military Kit 
Three Styles 
Khaki, pigskin 
or black leather 
~<—Trench Mirror 


2%4 by 3% inches, ready for use 
when hung up attached to case. 


To Dealers: 


Write to us for full particulars 
about our 30-day free trial offer, 
~ which has proved so successful. 






AUTOSTROP SAFETY 
RAZOR CO., Ltd. 
83 Duke St., Toronto, Canada 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY 
RAZOR CO. 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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All for the enemy, Man? 
till death 

His words and his works, his house and his kp 

His eyes and his heart and his breath? - 


Who can sumo 


Who can surrender to Christ? 
toward it daily. 

Yet they surrender to passion, wild} 
gaily; 

Yet they surrender to pride, counting 
and queenly; 

Yet they surrender to knowledge, preening ths 
feathers serenely. s 


Many haye Yeanw 
Y OF grimly » 


her precio 


Who can surrender to Christ? 
so transcendent, 

So heated with love of his kind, so filled with { 
spirit resplendent 

That all of the hours of his day his Song is thrilj 
and tender, 7 

And all of his thoughts to our white cause of peg 

Surrender, surrender, surrender? 


Where is the ly 


Another of the “‘modern”’ leaders js Mt 


Carl Sandburg, who refuses to be bound 
by the trammels of rules and modes, Con. 
fining himself almost entirely to free verse 


he is succeeding in it as a medium fy 
poems of no little beauty. Such, for jp. 
stance, is the following poem taken fry 
Alfred Kreymborg’s anthology of the no; 
verse, ‘‘Others” (Knopf, New York) 


LOAM 


By CARL SANDBURG 


In the loam we sleep, 

In the cool moist loam, 

To the lull of years that pass 
And the break of stars, 


From the loam, then, 

The soft warm loam, 
We rise: 

To the shape of rose-leaf, 

Of face ard shoulder. 


We stand, then, 

To a whiff of life, 
Lifted to the silver of the sun 
Over and out of the loam, 

A day. 


From the same publisher comes anothe 
volume by a leading American “ modem," 
Mr. Ezra Pound. In this book, “Lustr,” 
we have no signs of those graceful medievl 
verses that Mr. Pound used to write» 
perfectly. He bids defiance to the critics 
in this his introductory poem: 


TENZONE 
By Ezra Pound 
Will people accept them? 
(i.e. these songs). 
As a timorous wench from a centaur 
(or a centurion), 
Already they flee, howling in terror. 


Will they be touched with the verisimilitudes 
Their virgin stupidity is untemptable. 

I beg yoy, my friendly critics, 

Do not set about to procure me an audience 


I mate with my free kind upon the crags: 
the hidden recesses 

Have heard the echo of my heels, 
in the cool light, 
in the darkness. 


Sometimes Mr. Pound is so modern as! 
be incomprehensible: witness the poe 
which the poet doubtless had in mi 
when he wrote his challenge to his critics: 


PAPYRUS 
By Ezra POUND 


Spring 
Too long .. - 
Gongula ... 
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can sume! PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
S€ and his hang 
eath? yoNEY AND MATRIMONY AMONG 
ik THE HAPSBURGS 
ny have 

— INGS in comic opera never have any 
ldly or grins » money, and many who have laughed 
ing her prep, at their penniless plight across the foot- 


lights wonder just how kings in real life 


» Preening tip do get their money. Of course we hear 


of Government grants in some cases, and 


here is the ms it is common knowledge that the Kaiser, 


? filled with 


iefore he went in for the pirate traffic of 


sbmarines, picked up many a tidy mark 


Song is thr ;. transatlantic carriage of freight and 


> CAUSE Of peae, passengers. 


eaders is Mp 
to be bound 
nodes, Con. 


But not much has ever been 
sid about his late brother emperor of 
Austria as a@ business man. Yet as a 
wntriver of self-procuring matrimonial 
aliances and a landlord of rather rapacious 


to free vers} habit he appears rather unlovably in the 
medium for} memoirs of a son of his Court Chamber- 
uch, for ip. hin, “Francis Joseph and His Court,” 
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Of the nep 
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yhich are translated by Herbert Vivian 
John Lane Company, New York). The 
suthor refrains from calling the Hapsburgs 
jlain thieves and substitutes the euphe- 
nism “political necessity.”” The tentacles 
of this illustrious house reach far over 
Europe, and the Emperor Francis Joseph 
knew how to make use of them, we learn, 
as we see him pictured in the following 
engaging pastime: 

The Emperor was very fond of playing 
on the organ. You may not have known 
it, but there it was. Not of course the 
ordinary organ with its well-polished pipes 
ad all sorts of wonderful voices. Francis 
Joseph’s was quite a different instrument. 
It was begun by his ancestors, but in its 
utimate shape it was almost entirely of 
his own making. And what a marvelous 
mation! Think that the pipes are dotted 
about here and there among many towns 
of Europe, both large and small, some 
actually in royal palaces; not only beneath 
smoky northern skies, but in those three 
peninsulas which take warm baths in the 
blue Mediterranean. 

The Emperor had his keyboard at the 
Hofburgz. The bellows were worked by 
his partizans with a current of air that 
pleased everybody. The tune reached the 
pipes by telegraph (that was his own in- 
vention). And he was an excellent player. 
Remember how many Hapsburgs there 
are in Europe, or else connections of theirs 
like the Coburgs. Consult history and 
the Almanach de Gotha. 'Then you will see 
how skilfully Francis Joseph made use of 
the various branches of his family and the 
fascinating graces of the numerous Arch- 
dukes and Archduchesses for his crafty 
matrimonial and domestic policy. 

There was one reed ready to his hand in 
Tuscany: Peter Leopold and all his de- 


tentacle from the Italian flesh, cleaned it 
and repaired it, the Emperor cast it forth 
for the conquest of Saxony in the person 
of Louise Antoinette, now Mrs. Toselli. 
That fine attempt was not much of a 
success. Think of Marie Louise of Parma 
and her ugly but very intelligent lover, 
the imperial Count of Neipperg. Their 











GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its Purity Has Made It Famous” 


sendants. When he had extracted that . 
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Conserving Labor “= 
—Saving Time 


HE quill-pen era has long passed. Hand and 

typewriter addressing methods in turn give way 
to the speedier, mistake-proof machine operated by a 
Robbins & Myers Motor. Work of many persons now 
done by one—and done better! 


Manufacturers of the better time-saving machines 
for all services insure against impaired performance by 
seeing to it that their product is Robbins & Myers 


equipped. 


They know also that to be so equipped is evidence of quality which 
their customers recognize—that a Robbins & Myers Motor on any elec- 
trically-driven device denotes a high manufacturing standard throughout 
and an operating efficiency that is really unusual. 


Machine tools in the factory; addressing, adding and other power- 
driven machines in the office; washing machines and electrical cleaners 
in the home; all the higher-grade appliances carry Robbins & Myers 
Motors for their known untiring performance. 


One-fortieth or thirty horsepower—there is the very Robbins & Myers 
Motor for the desired purpose, backed by twenty-one years’ successful 
experience—each motor today’s finality in its field. 


See that whatever electrical device you buy is Robbins & Myers 
equipped. Power users, electrical device manufacturers and dealers find 
utmost value in motors that bear this name. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio 
The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 





Robbins & Myers Motors 
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This truck driver fears neither the cold 
fey: nor the cold nights for his radiator 


protected with Johnson's Freeze-Proof 





This farmer has Johnson's Freezes 
Proof in the water jacket enabling 
him to use his engine all winter. 


HE only way you can be positive that 

_ your radiator won't freeze up in win- 

ter is to use a non-evaporating, anti- 
freeze preparation. The present high price 
of Alcohol—its low boiling point—and 
quick evaporation make it impractical. 
Besides, you are asked to conserve the 
supply of Alcohol for use in explosives. 


.@ 
~— 


Does Not Evaporate 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof doesnot evaporate 
so one application is sufficient for thewhole 
winter unless the solution is weakened by 
leakage of the radiator or hose connections, thru 
the overflow pipe, or by boiling over. 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof is put up in packages con- 
taining 61% lbs. net which retail at $1.50 each in 
U. S. A. One package will’protect a Ford from 
freezing at 5° below zero. For larger cars use two 
packages to protect to 5° below zero, and three 
packages to protect to 20° below zero. 





One ApplicationLasts All Winter 
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OHNSON “ 
[RERZE-PROOF fi 





S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LD 


Don’t spoil the pleasure of winter driz ing 
in constant worry. U se Johason's Freese. 
Proof in the radiator and it can't frees, 











This delivery man lets his truck 
stand around as long ashe pleases, 
ét’s protected with Freeze-Progf, 


Prevents Frozen Radiators 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof should be used 
wherever you wish to prevent water from 
freezing—in automobiles, gas engines, 
tractors, electro-lighting and heating 
plants, traction companies, etc. One box 
will prevent 314 gals. of water from freezing 
at 5° below zero. For lower temperatures 
increase the proportion of Freeze-Proof. 


Absolutely Harmless 


Johnson's Freeze-Proof contains no oil and 
does not interfere with the cooling system. 
It will not injure rubber, cloth, packing or 
metal of any kind. It does not rust or 
corrode any metal. Johnson’s Freeze-Proof is 
economical and easy to use and it raises the boiling 
point of water 12° to 25°. 


Write for our new booklet entitled ‘‘Keep Your Car 
Young’’. We will send it to you free , 
and postpaid. The information in : 
this booklet will enable you to great- 
ly improve the appearance and per- 

formance of your car. 








RACINE, WIS. 
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children are DOW known by the Italianized 

of Montenuovo. Then there was 
Duke Francis IV. of Este. You remember 
his Austrophil policy and his betrayal of 
the Italian cause. It was not for nothing 
hat he was the nephew of Francis I., 
the husband of Maria Theresa; and Francis 
Joseph's heir, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, and his brother Otho were of 
the family of Este too. And many other 
italian princes were so much the servants 
of Austria in Italy that we are entitled to 
regard them as minor but by no means 
negligible members of the great Haps- 
burg family. So much for Italy. I 
might go on to speak of the formidable 
policy of the Hapsburgs in Wurttemberg 
and ‘Bavaria, where Hymen has woven 
its web more than once with the illustrious 
house of Austria; or of the series of un- 
fortunate attempts with the Coburgs in 
Bulgaria and Belgium. Even the wife 
of the Duke of Orleans was an Austrian 
Arehduchess. 


Money was often a higher consideration 
than polities in these alliances, according 
io our informant, who notes that the gods 
med money to live on this venal planet 
happily, wherefore the “Olympus of 
Hapsburg”’ cannot collect too much of it, 
ad “how ean gold be collected better 
than from the gifts of beauty offered by 
tature to their young divinities?’”’ Several 
other eases are cited in which not love 
but “high matrimonial strategy’’ was the 
notive,and we are asked to believe that 
Francis Joseph, tho by no means a genius 
in the ordinary way, was really an ex- 
taordinary man when he embarked on 
vhat is known as Familienpolitik and the 
iefense of dynastic interests. Furthermore 
veread that: 


When members of their family. were 
driven out by wars or revolutions, the 
Hapsburgs were not merely content, but 
wed them for the conquest of other thrones, 
or at least of fat estates. There were so 
many other foreign families who had been 
tuned out of house and home for the 
ame or other reasons and who were on 
the lookout for new lodgings. The period 
between 1840 and 1870 was specially full 
them. The Hapsburgs gave them a 
friendly invitation to transfer their goods 
and chattels to Austria, where they would 
find themselves perfectly at home. 

A few who were weary of the solemnity 
of royal palaces went off to Paris. But 
most of them feared God and hoped with 
tis help and that of their illustrious hosts, 
the Hapsburgs, to return one day to their 
ieient seats, so they came to Austria 
and stayed there. 

_ The hospitality was not precisely dis- 
interested. These families had money, and 
it was better that they should spend it 
on the sacred soil of Austria than anywhere 
else, Besides, they brought with them 
very many things that were well worth 
knowing when you succeeded in winning 
their confidence. But the most useful 
thing of all was to acclimatize them be- 
neath the plausible roof of the Hofburg. 





Austrophils they became first, then Aus- 
trians, eventually champions of the 
ustran policy. A court of foreign 
Families, all mediatized and Austrofied— 
that was a fine dream for the Hapsburgs. 


The 
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very great Power, she had already had the 
privilege of beholding at her Court a 
whole crowd of sovereigns or half-sover- 
eigns. And she had been clever enough 
to make a good profit out of them. I need 
only mention Prince Eugene of Savoy. 

So there came to Austria, among others, 
the old King of Hanover and all his family; 
the Comte de Chambord, nephew of 
Charles X. and rightful heir to the throne 
of France, with his wife, Maria Theresa, 
an Imperial and Royal princess of Austria; 
the Schwarzenbergs, mediatized and exiled 
German princes, who came to spend their 
enormous revenues; the famous Wurttem- 
berg, and the very rich and gifted Prineess 
Clementine of Orleans, mother of Philip 
of Coburg and of the Bulgarian Czar. 

‘The following also took refuge in Austria: 
the Princes of Montleart, Rohan, Beaufort- 
Spontin, Talleyrand-Périgord, Blacas- 
d’Aulps; the Marquises and Counts 
Bougnoi, Beaulieu-Marconney, Bombelles; 
Desfours, and Latours, who was hanged 
on a lamp-post in 1848 by an infuriated 
mob. Also the Barons . Seyssel-d’Aix, 
Cronier d’Orléans, Piccot de Paccadue, 
and ever so many others. Also the sister 
of the Regent Luitpold of Bavaria, who 
buried his two nephews, the mad kings. 
She spent her whole life at Vienna. And 








In the past, when Austria was really a 


Alfonso XII..of Spain was brought up 
at the Theresianum College, where he was 
a schoolfeliow of my elder brother, Hadrian. 
Alfonso afterward married Marie Cris- 
tina, an Austrian Archduchess. These are 
merely a few that happen to occur to my 
mind. But they suffice to show what a 
big caravanserai Austria was for the dis- 
possest. Board and lodging are dear 
there, but the place provides every com- 
fort and the rapacious landlords do a roar- 
ing trade. 

Imperial and royal rapacity. That is 
why there is a bird of prey on their coat 
of arms, a bird with very long claws. 
Touch it who dare! I am reminded of an 
event that dates a very long way back. 

The event wvoncerns Theresa, 
who sought refuge faithful 
Maygars when persecuted by her enemies. 
The chivalrous Hungarian aristocrats drew 
their swords and cried with one breath: 
‘We shall die for our Maria 
Theresa.”’ And their reward, 
informant, was that the relations of the 


Maria 


with her 


queen, 


says our 





Empress and her noble ministers ‘‘con- 
ceived the very generous plan of attract- 
ing the Hungarian aristocracy to Court in 
order to impoverish it,’’ for they had agreed 


it was too rich and too independent, and 


So it was impoverished by the enormous 
extravagance of Court life, by taxes, by 
high offices, that cost millions without 
bringing in a halfpenny of revenue. Up 
to then, the Hungarian aristocracy had 
lived as worthy country gentlemen; their 
eastles had been designed for the storage 
of a great deal of grain, or for resisting 
those flights of locusts, the Turks, who 
came that way from time to time through 
force of habit. The life was that of 
rustie soldiers, who acquired riches and 
robust health. The thing was to ruin 
them with luxury and all sorts of costly 
habits—in other words, to bring about 
their degeneration. As for their money 
and property, these would serve inciden- 
tally to fatten the Court of Vienna. 

I note with pleasure that Maria Theresa, 
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fer comfort 


AND FOR CHRISTMAS 


A pair of President Suspenders 
for each pair of trousers put up 
in the attractive President Christ- 
mas boxes—what a pleasing, use- 
ful remembrance! 

Particular men prefer Presidents. 
Three million pairs sold last year 
because they are so comfortable, 
wear so well, and adjust the trou- 
sers right always. For every 
preference there’s a President. 
Light and “‘natty’’ ones 


For Dress 
and Business 


Also sturdy ones for rougher 
service; all popular colors, all 
lengths, widths and weights. 
You are safe in buying Presidents 
anywhere of any dealer because 


We Guarantee 
Satisfaction 


If the ones you buy are not abso- 
lutely satisfactory mail them to us. 
We will repair, replace, or (if 
requested) refund your money. 
Make a safe purchase. Ask for 
Presidents by name. Note our 
cuarantee on every pair. Accept 
no others. 


| resident Suspender Company, a 
SHIRLEY, MASS. ; 
| 


DEALERS: A safe purchase for you and for 
your customer. You have a standing credit 
with us until the last pair of Presidents are 
sold. No quibbling—sales and satisfaction 
or money back, Buy “Presidents” and “Shir 
ley Make" Suspenders from your Jobber, 
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- vilal fo every 
business man 


I—In case of fire your insurance policy 
will cover only a fraction of your loss. 
This is proved by the fact that you would 
not sell your steady-going business for the 
face value of that policy. 


II—You are afraid of fire. This is proved 
by the fact that you carry fire insurance 
and pay a substantial premium for it. 

III—Fire-danger in your building can be 
practically eliminated by an installation of 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers. In over 
20,000 reported fires the average loss under 
Grinnells has been only $270, a reduction of 
96-2/5 per cent. from the lowest average 
business losses prior to their invention. 


IV—Your insurance rates can be reduced 
40 to 90 per cent. The insurance com- 
panies are glad to make this reduction 
because Grinnells reduce to a minimum the 
losses they have to pay. 


V—Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers pay for 
themselves and then pay you. The insur- 
ance rate reductions are usually sufficient 
to wipe out the initial cost in a few years. 
After that their savings are clear profit. 


Two thousand men will see the business 
efforts of a lifetime destroyed by fire next 
year. The insurance companies will return 
them a large part of their actual property 
. loss, but cannot repay them for the equally 
large losses due to lost profits, interrupted 
operations, and general business demorali- 
zation. Preparation now is better than rep- 
aration then—especially when the reparation 
is only half-measure. Our estimates and 
proposals are free. Ask for them now. Ad- 
dress General Fire Extinguisher Company, 
274 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
The FactoryAssembled System 


























the last of the real Hapsburgs, did not on 
that oceasion behave as a Hapsburg a 
the present day would have done, She 
said to her Chancellor, Prinee Kaunity, 
the moral predecessor of Metternich whey 
he explained the crafty and ambiguous a 
tails of this plan, “Es ist zu abscheulicy 
—it is too foul. And her fat, fair face bp. 
trayed real disgust. But her SUCCEsEors 
were not so squeamish. j 

Maria Theresa was a strange soyereigy 
Perhaps because she was a woman, sy 
could not adapt herself to the rapacions 
policy of her ancestors and succegsop 
who trod and tread heavily on people ay 
persons, crushing them for the benef 
of the most illustrious House. And gy 
was utterly opposed to the partition y 
Poland. So much so that, when the da 
cree was submitted for her Imperial a. 
proval, she wrote upon it: “Agreed 
Because so many wise and important me 
desire it. All the same, when I shall hay; 
been long dead, you will realize the eno. 
mity of the evil and the blunder you ay 
committing.” 

But Maria Theresa was a woman apj 
her ministers were watchful. The souni 
political sentiment of the august Hapsbuy 
sovereign, a rare exception of her family. 
was confined to her honest intentions 
And the valiant Hungarian aristocrae 
issued from the ordeal utterly ruined 
It still exists to-day, but it is assailed }y 
slier and more complicated methods thay 
those of Prince Kaunitz. And amow 
those who carry on the campaign yu 
will find Francis Joseph playing the part 
of an Imperial Shylock. About the yea 
1900 he was a creditor of the Hungarian 
Prince Esterhazy for more than twelw 
millions of crowns, and now you maj 
consider him the virtual owner of the 
immense estates of that very noble family 

And the partition of Poland took plac 
in due course. And now Austria is pr- 
paring to engulf the whole of Poland in 
her fat knapsack, whence other ill-digested 
provinces are struggling to escape. Shei: 
already licking her lips. But she is lik 
a greedy snake that watches a bird flying 
rather high up in the air. 


Our informant goes on to say that th 
fate of peoples usually moves us less deeply 
than that of a family, and he avers that) 
could tell many stories of families who hav 
suffered from the ‘‘exceptional voracity 
of the House of Hapsburg, but he prefer 
to confine himself to this one, throw) 
the last pages of which he himself bi 
lived: 

At Vienna in 1845 or later. A narroy 
tortuous street, which seemed of a mor 
ing to have some difficulty in separatily 
itself from the shades of night. May 
low, dark beer-houses puffed their ac 
fumes on to the roadway. In a com 
was a little hat-shop. Nothing smi 
about it, you may be sure. Bonnets a 
caps, fixt together with a few rags, a 
sort of things for work-girls and mari 
women when they wanted to deck - 
selves out for Sundays. Or some ht 
hat. made out of next to nothing, say 
flowers and two ribbons, might peep 
with a springtime smile. You * 
detect a certain amount of taste m™ 
window, and it was obviously not that & 
Mrs. Geiger, the proprietor. Pats 
that of her daughter, that small, plum 
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jittle face, and china-blue eyes; that seemed 

givays full of wonder. She was called 

Konstanze, and was such a strange child. 

For instance, she was not satisfied with 

making hats, like her mother. No, she 

had insisted on becoming an actress at 
the Karl Theater, where the public had 
given her & terrible nickname, das Wun- 
derwoutzerl, the little whirling wonder, in 
llusion to her movements and expression. 

The public of Vienna is mischievous, 
especially toward respectable actresses. 
And against the respectability of little 
Konstanze Geiger there was nothing to be 
fmagined. She had a hard life of it, 
however, poor thing! In the mornings 
she made hats with a certain amount of 
taste. In the drowsy afternoon hours she 
gave herself up to the consoling voices of 
her only real friends, the piano and. the 
violin. Her music was like her soul... It 
seemed to have been fashioned out of the 
said shadows of that wretched back-shop, 
out of the rare gaiety afforded by a bit of 
blue sky filtering through the old houses 
and sad longings to see it again when it 
disappeared. And go one day she became 
a famous pianist. 

She left the hat-shop and the Karl 
Theater to give concerts in fashionable 
houses. She always appeared at the 
soirées of my maternal grandfather, Count 
Sirachwitz, in his palace in the Jagerzeile, 
now rechristened Praterstrasse. She must 
have been about my mother’s age, and they 
became good friends. 

It was thus that my mother became 
aware of an idyl that no one else had 
noticed, an idyl that grew up very quietly, 
making no more noise about its birth and 
growth than a blade of grass. There had 
been only an exchange of glances with the 
young Prince who sat near her piano, 
nearer than anybody else, in the melan- 
tholy atmosphere of the candles, in the 
vague shiver of a soft sonata. Sometimes, 
while a page was being turned, a whisper 
of love. 

One fine day the aristocratic world of 
Austria was astounded by the news of the 
engagement of H. R. H. Duke Ernest of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha-Kohary to the poor, 
dear Wunderwutzerl. 

The wedding took place. But the Duke 
well knew the greed of his illustrious family 
and his still more illustrious relatives, the 
Hapsburgs. The very rich patrimony of 
the Koharys belonged to him and he want- 
ed to guarantee the enjoyment of it to his 
wife and children in any case. So he 
contracted the marriage in a special way 
with quite new judicial forms and unusual 
precautions in order to protect his family 
against the attacks which he undoubtedly 
foresaw. 

This marriage was unique in legal his- 
tory and is tabulated as the Koburger- 
Heirat. : 

But it was of no avail. The Duke died 
very soon, leaving a widow who had no 
experience of intrigues and a son who was 
too young to defend himself and his mother. 
Then the rapacity of the Court of Vienna 
stood revealed in the light of day. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph had con- 
ferred upon Konstanze Geiger the name 
and title of Baroness of Rutterstein on the 
occasion of her marriage. But whether 
directly or indirectly, he backed up the 
shameful conspiracy of Duke Ernest’s 
family against the poor Baroness and her 
son, Duke Francis, in favor of that shining 
light of all the virtues, Philip of Coburg. 
And among the most dangerous enemies 
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The doctor 
announces 


that he has advised his friend Santa 
Claus to give Girard Cigars to all 
smokers this Christmas. The doctor 
himself smokes the Girard the year 
‘round, and recommends it to his pa- 
tients in place of heavy cigars. He 
knows that the average smoker feela . 
better physically and enjoys his smoking 
more when he smokes Girards exclusively. 


@ The 
Cigar 
Never gets on your nerves 


The Girard is a mild full-flavored cigar of 
genuine Havana that never interferes with health 
or efficiency. A box of Girards for Christmas 
will start the smoker on the road to safe smoking 
habits and greater smoke enjoyment. 


10c and up Less by the box 


Any cigar dealer from Maine to California 
can supply you with Girards—if he hasn't them 
in stock he can get them for you from us. Show 
him this advertisement. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Established 1871 Philadelphia 
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“A Good Book is the Precious 
Life-Blood of a Master Spirit.” 


—Milton. g 


MACEY Sectional Bookcase, 

beautiful, enduring, dust-proof, 
artistically designed, makes a fit 
home for the best books ever 
published. 


Go to your nearest Macey dealer and ask 
him to show you the superior qualities of 
Macey bookcases. Examine the perfect 
cabinet work, the non-binding doors, the 
laminated backs, the expansion features 
and the perfect finish. 


After you have thoroughly examined the 
Macey ional Bookcase, you will realize 
that it is exactly what you need for your 
library. You will have found the bookcase 
you have been looking for and will gladly 
give the Macey dealer your order. 


“One Hundred Quotations 
About Books” 
Our interesting and instructive booklet entitled ““One 
Hundred tions About Books,"” with our com- 
plete bookcase catalog, will be mailed free to anyone 
who asks for it. Wnte for your free copy at once. 


THE MACEY COMPANY 


1500-1526 Division Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


oc CES 8 
STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed im every 


THE 

American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 

for this better 
es 


Diaries have been the 
same for centuries, you 
say, but this one’s different. 
Twelve, neatly-bound, vest 
pocket monthly diaries, 
each 434 x 2% inches, 32 
pages. 

A page for each day— 
a book for each month 


The current month's happenings 
right in your pocket. Don't 
carry a bulky year diary. Here's 
the handiest, most convenient, 
pocket Diary and DAILY RE- 
MINDER ever devisei— the 
12 boos in a neat desk holding- 
box will be sent, P. P. prepaid 
on receipt of 60 cents. Order 
right now. 


The J. C. Hall Company 
Providence, R. I. 
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of the Baroness was Princess Clementine 
of Coburg-Orleans, the mother of Philip 
of Coburg and of King Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria. 

There was no trickery or legal process 
or injustice which they did not use to de- 
prive the widow of the whole of her hus- 
band’s fortune. Of course they succeeded. 
Baroness Rutterstein and her son Francis, 
despoiled of all the property which Duke 
Ernest had possest in Austria, followed by 
continuous persecutions, had to retire to 
Paris. 

It was at Paris in 1886, when I was there 
with my mother, that we renewed ac- 
quaintance with Baroness Rutterstein 
and her son, Duke Francis of Coburg- 
Rutterstein. They were living in a large 
house in the Rue Pergolese, on a sum of 
money that was considered in itself but 
small in comparison with the stolen for- 
tune. The late Duke Ernest had had the 
foresight to deposit it with the Bank of 
England, out of the reach of the claws of 
the two-headed eagle. But the persecu- 
tion was not relaxed even in Paris. De- 
mands came from Vienna for the return 
of the money deposited abroad, but the 
Bank of England refused pointblank. 
So the hunger of the Hapsburgs remained 
unsatisfied. 

Baroness Rutterstein then brought an 
action against her husband’s relatives to 
recover her fortune. My mother was her 
best friend and also had old scores against 
the Court of Vienna. I remember her trans- 
lating and copying out for the Baroness 
the long and complicated will of Duke 
Ernest, which left the whole of his prop- 
erty to his widow. She did it in an in- 
credibly short time, working at it for two 
days‘and two nights. It was a fierce and 
almost fruitless struggle. For the Baroness 
had the utmost difficulty in obtaining an 
annuity for her son, it appears, through 
the personal intervention of Queen Vic- 
toria of England—five hundred pounds a 
year, not so much as half the usual 
allowance of the Princes of the House of 
Coburg. 

Nor did the persecutions of the Coburgs 
stop here, backed up as they were by the 
Court of Vienna. I was present one day 
when the Baroness brought a very serious 
charge against the Princess Clementine, 
the mother of Philip of Coburg. The 
charge was one of attempted poisoning, 
and the Baroness would certainly have 
succumbed if Dr. Morin had not chanced 
to come to the Rue Pergolese at the right 
moment. 

Baroness Rutterstein and her son are 
both dead. He has left some memoirs of 
his brief life and they are full of pessimism. 

The savage pursuit of them and their 
millions was specially intended to enrich 
Philip of Coburg, now a general of cavalry 
if his many years and libations and the 
consequences of his orgies still permit 
him to sit on horseback. And it ap- 
pears to me a certain consolation to think 
that at least some part of the money dear- 
est Philip stole from Konstanze Geiger was 
scattered to the four winds by his wife. 

So now you have this bright proof of 
the disinterestedness of the Hapsburgs. 
I reflect with some bitterness that in 
Austria, if you want to bestow fortunes 
on people of the type of Mr. Schanz, 
Louis Victor’s handsome friend, you must 
first rob some one like the poor, honest 
Wunderwutzerl of all that she possesses. 
And I could give you many other similar 
examples. 
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FROM “DESERT RAT” TO BOss op 


UNCLE SAM’S MINT 
NCLE SAM has been fortunate in the 
selection of the “hands” to run pis 


big Government machine in this crucial 


hour. 


Pretty nearly all of them are me 


“with the bark on,” but none has had 4 


more 


interesting career than Ray Baker, the 


Director of the Mint, who, in his time, has 


been 


a miner, prison warden, traveler, 


politician, society man, and diplomat, Jf 
you should ask about Baker over in Petro. 
grad—when they have more time—they 


will 


tell you about the nervy Yankee 


embassy attaché who wanted to see the 
war at first hand, and who slipt away to 
the front when no one was looking, The 
convicts in Carson penitentiary will tel] 


you t 


hat he left behind him the reputation 


of being the best warden the prison ever 


had. 


London and Paris knew him as a 


society man, and in California they recall 
him when he was a budding politician, 
Baker comes honestly by his political 


convi 


etions, for he inherited them from his 


father, George Washington Baker, who was 
leading counsel for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, which believed that there ar 
just as good Democrats as Republicans, 


The 


elder Baker made money by the 


bucket, but he spent it by the barrel, and 


after 


giving his children a sound college 


education he warned them that the future 


was ‘ 


ready 


‘up to’? them. Ray Baker was quite 
to take his chance with the future— 


and he made good, as you shall see, for the 
Pittsburg Dispatch says of his career: 


The love of adventure, inherent in young 
Baker, listened to the ce'l of the wild. He 
became restive for the big outdoor life, 
His father had lived in Virginia City when 


the C 


when 
earth 


omstock was unearthing its millions, 
adventurers from all ends of the 
deemed it their Mekka, and a man 


had to be a man-among men. Ray was born 
in Eureka, Nev., had spent some of his 


early 


years there, and when Tonopah, 


about one hundred miles south of Virginia 


City, 


was declared the second Comstock, 


the young adventurer took himself thither. 

A younger brother, Cleveland,. had fol- 
lowed the footsteps of his father in the 
practise of law, and had located up in the 


mining-camp. 


It wasn’t long after the 


arrival of Ray that Cleveland was elected 
District Attorney of Nye County, of which 


Tono 


pah is the county seat. The camp 


was set in most picturesque environments. 
There were good men and bad men, good 
women and bad, and good “‘bad men.” 
Ray Baker wasn’t in camp a month 
before he was part of the picture of West- 


ern life at the frontier. 


He was on equally 


friendly footing with the big mine-owner 
and the dance-hall proprietor, and altho 
he bought many a drink he never drank 


one. 
in a 

tious 
knew 
night 


He was certainly a unique character 
wild town like that. He was ambi 
to discover a mine of his own. He 
that that didn’t mean a fortune over 
, but he had the best of backing among 


his influential friends in San Francisco. 


One afternoon, after the “rush” to 
Greenwater, where big deposits of coppt 
were supposed to exist, Ray Baker, immar 
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Interior of an Austin Standard No. 2 Factory-Building recently completed for the Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


18,000 Square Feet in 26 Days 
—4 Days Ahead of Time 


HE Cleveland Tractor Company moved into this building 26 work- 


ing-days after date of order. 


The building was ordered October 11, 


1917. ‘The owner’s acceptance is dated November 22. Notwithstanding 
9 days of heavy rain, the building was ready 4 days ahead of time. 


The building is an Austin Standard 
No. 2 30-day Factory-Building, 90 feet 
wide and, in this case, 200 feet long. 


This was not.a “rush” job. Austin 
Standard Buildings are ready in design 
and detail; basic costs are known and 
the essential materials are in stock ready 
for shipment. 


The Austin Company 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS 


Three standards are sold on guaranteed 
30-working-day delivery; four standards 
on guaranteed 60-day delivery, and 
two standards (multiple story buildings) 
in longer time. 


The Austin Company takes the entire 
responsibility from design to delivery, 
guaranteeing cost and time of completion. 


16210 Euclid Avenue Eddy 4500 
Penobscot Building Cherry 3894 
Merchants’ Bank Building Main 6428 

ew Yor! 7 Broadway Barclay 8886 
Pittsburgh House Building Court 1193 


Philadelphia Bulletin Building { Srracs i 


Cleveland 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
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Cross-Section of an Austin Standard No. 2 Factory-Building, delivered complete in any reasonable length in 30 working-days. 
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| GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING | 


Tanned by us for belting 
0 GRATON 
Q)9399939IIIIIIIIIIIOIIII III IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII Ps KN 1 G HT KEELER EEELEEEEEELEELELE LEK EEE ECEEEEESEEEEEREE OD, 


Coal— Power 
Belts—Production 


You invest your money in coal to get power 
—POWER—the basis of production. If 
power leaks out in transmission, # never be- 
comes production. ‘That is why selection of 
the belting that will transmit the greatest 
amount of power is a vital matter. It does 
not receive the careful study it demands. 


First: Use leather belting—the material that guar- 
antees least power leakage; that is standard for main 
drives; that stands the mauling of shifters; that can 
be easily spliced and repaired; that when partly worn 
can be cut down for narrower pulleys; that has 
greatest elasticity and pulley-grip. 

Second: Don’t select belting on specification. Se- 
lect it on scientific adaptation to the work to be done. 
Right here is the reason for the superiority of Graton 
& Knight Standardized Series Leather Belting. 


Twenty mills with practically identical needs often 
specify twenty varied types of belting. And yet the 
requirements of power transmission fall into a rela- 
tively small number of classifications. For each of 
those classes there is a Graton & Knight Standard- 
ized Belt. Long study and experience fixed that 
standard and we kept it there — rigidly. 


It will work an economy for you if you will let us specify 
the grade of belt for each pulley in your plant. Then, 
when you buy belting, call for ““Graton & Knight 
Brand or equal.’’ This doesn’t commit you to buying 
‘our belting. It puts your buying squarely and perma- 
nently on the only sound basis—the work to be done. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Packings, and Specialties 
Unassigned Territory for Dealers Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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ulate dresser and drawing-room parago 
left Tonopah as the chaniloar of tee 
burros to break a trail into Ubehely 
which he discovered in Death Valley, y, 
was the most picturesque desert rat that 
ever went out of the camp. His big boots 
were laced over his khakis, into which Ss 
stuck a soft shirt. His sombrero wy 
pry and a flowing red tie, a touch of the 
old life, or maybe of savagery, 
from his throat. ——w 
It took a man of iron nerve to attempt a 
trip like that. He had been in Death 
Valley by automobile and had located his 
ground and said nothing about it, He 
was going now to secure the cream of th 
copper country, a stretch across the desert 
into the Funeral Range, forming one of the 
walls of Death Valley, and he had to break 
a new trail for one hundred miles of sandy 
waste and sage-brush. He had no guide 
and no companion save the burros, 


For several months nothing was heard of 
Ray Baker, and then it was learned that 
**Jack”’ Saulsbury, one of the richest men 
in that section of Nevada, was associated 
with him, and big reports of the richness 
of the mines in the Ubehebe section, where 
Baker and Saulsbury had bought a claim, 
began to pour into Tonopah. Then, after 
another period during which little was 
heard from Baker, a story found its way 
to Tonopah that a Greek who had mn 
amuck and killed a miner was gunning 
for Baker. The writer continues: 


Into autos poured sheriffs and posses, 
Sheriff Jack Owens, a great friend of Ray, 
went from Tonopah. Days went by and 
nothing was heard of Ray or the murderer. 
Ray was.not at the mine. He was in Death 
Valley somewhere; so was the Greek. 

Death Valley. was well named. Its 
streams flowed with the copper content 
of the hills, carrying deadly poison in their 
waters. Down far below sea-level the floor 
of the valley lies between the Panamint 
and Funeral ranges, rising sheer to the sky. 
The floor was strewn with the bones of 
prospectors since the rush to Greenwater. 
If there be a pool of pure water in there it 
is known only to the few. We in Tonopah 
believed that Ray had shared the fate of 
many a desert. rat who had lost his way in 
the Valley of Death, bewildered at first 
for want of water, then either drinking of 
the poisoned pools or becoming a ravilg 
maniac and dying the most horrible of 
deaths from thirst. 

“Don’t worry. about the Greek,” siid 
Ed Malley, Tonopah’s chief of police. 
“If Ray only knows he’s looking for him 
he’ll never get the drop on him.” 

But that was the trouble. We dida' 
know whether Ray was aware that the 
Greek was trailing him. The writer ws 
then editor of The Daily Bonanza, and the 
press was kept open those nights to the 
last minute waiting for ‘some Hews of 
Baker or the Greek. A posse had retumel 
to Goldfield, thirty miles across the dese 
and the telephone told us that they he: 
seen neither man. Then a report call 
that the Greek had been seen near Silve 
Peak, far from the reaches of Death Valley, 
only twenty miles from Tonopaa. 


Had the Greek ‘“‘got” Baker? hb, ™, 
nothing like that. It seems that in some 
way Baker had learned that the man ¥* 
on his trail, and he turned the tables... 
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‘4eo days and two nights he tracked the 
Greek through the awful loneliness of Death 
Valley. He grabbed him just as he was 
about to “jump” a freight. Baker disarmed 
him, trussed him up and tossed him into 
a shed to await the arrival of the sheriff. 
Then the 1907 panic broke and _ there 
was no demand for copper or anything else. 
This was followed by the Rawhide gold 
boom, and the writer in The Dispatch says: 


Ray was one of the first to get in, and 
located the ‘‘Windy Point’ -and ‘‘ Dead 
Mule” claims. By and by Eastern people 
came clamoring for his claims. Both had 
good showings and Ray sold for a neat 
figure, bade good-by to the picturesque, 
gold-mad camp, and went to Europe. One 
of the celebrities he met over there was 
Elinor Glyn. She was charmed with the 
tales the handsome young Hercules told of 
the West, and it goes without saying that 
his own deeds were clothed in modesty. 
The hardest thing to do with Ray Baker is 
to get him to talk of himself. But the 
author got his promise to show her a min- 
ing-eamp when she ‘‘came over” in the 
following year. 

He showed her Rawhide. But it wasn’t 
the Rawhide that he had left. The gold 
hadn’t ‘“‘gone down” and there was very 
little money in the camp. But Ray came 

‘like his name, one from the sun, to the 
men who were trying to raise money 
enough to get home, to get somewhere. 
He was bringing, with the famous author, 
Sam Newhouse, mining magnate, of Salt 
fake, and a Count or a Prince or some- 


thing from Paris. It looked like a chance‘ 


to get some new money in the camp. New- 
house might take hold or a mine or two 
might be sold to the prince. The boys got 
busy and here’s what happened: 

Ray gave a dinner in the biggest restau- 
rant that was left in camp. It was a good 
dinner, some chickens still being found 
and some wild celery; also good meat, 
canned salmon for salad, condensed milk 
for those who wanted it in their coffee. 
But there was wine, real wine, plenty of 
wine—wine which had been brought in for 
prospective millionaires who never mil- 
lioned. The table was decorated with sage- 
brush and wildflowers picked from the hills. 

After Rawhide Mr. Baker did the dolce 
far niente in Reno. Reno—well, Reno is a 
pretty town through which flows the 
romantic Truckee River, and _ besides 
“Jack” Saulsbury, Ray’s former partner, 
lives there. “Jack” has traveled, too. He 
came to New York and was recommended 
to the Waldorf-Astoria, but~ discovered 
that it wasn’t so first-class after all “hey 
don’t keep condensed milk there. 


Then Mr. Baker triéd his hand at 
polities. He went back to Tonopah to 
manage the campaign of his brother, who 
was running for District Attorney. ‘‘Cleve”’ 
Won, and at the age of twenty-six he was 
the Attorney-General of the State. The 


. Dispatch says: 


When it came to the next fight in Nevada 
for United States Senator Mr. Baker 
managed Key Pittman’s campaign. He 
Went to Washington with Senator Pittman. 
George T. Marye, of Nevada, was ap- 
Pointed Ambassador to Russia. Mr. 
er went with him as _ confidential 
retary and assistant. Mr. Baker saw 
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‘To smoke — 


or not to smoke 


A knotty problem once, perhaps—not now! 
T solved it with a fragrant ROBERT BURNS. 


A steady diet of sheer brute strength had brought 
me to the verge of ““swearing off,’’ when some one 


offered me a ROBERT BURNS. 


I hesitated, naturally. Mildness, sure, would 
never satisfy my craving for those heavier cigars. 

From that smoke dates my friendship with the 
canny Scot. 

No more smoke-headaches now. No trace of 
dizziness or nerves on edge. Once more I’m fit— 
thanks in no small degree, to ROBERT BURNS 
the Mild. 

7 * + * . 


Do you wonder at ROBERT BURNS’ ability to ‘‘ serve 
two masters’*—pleasing men who like a flavorsome cigar that 
yet is mild? 

The d/end and the curing tell the story of ROBERT 
BURNS’ success with men who know that ‘moderation, yes, 
even in smoking, adds to their efficiency. 

His Havana filler gives him fine flavor. Our own special 
curing gives that Havana rare mildness. The neutral Sumatra 
wrapper Ae/ps that mildness. 

ROBERT BURNS is typical of the age’s forward trend — 
a better cigar, today, than ever before. 


Olaoe you tried ree Latily ? 


Remember that Little Bobbie is a Small Edition of 
ROBERT BURNS ten cent cigar. Price 5¢ stfaight. 
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GENERAL CIGAR Co., INC. 
119 West 40TH Street, New York City 








ROBT BURNS. 


_Inwincible IO® 


(Exact Size? 
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PRINGE ALBERT 
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Such a satisfying | - 
gift for a man _ |‘ 
who smokes! " 


UT a pound of Prince Albert tobacco on his Christmas-tribute-table 
and round out the cheery a. m. as only a smoking man can appreciate! 
For, P. A. gets the brand of glad hand that hangs the gold-medal-on-the- the 
gift-game and makes you wise-o that you’ve picked the tobacco that jams by 
such joy in jimmy pipes! ides 
Fussed-in-festal-finery, Prince Albert in the crystal-glass humidor with 
sponge-moistener top, which keeps the tobacco in perfect condition, is a the 
regular right handed pass-out! Quality tobacco within, and all the ear- " 
marks of a happy-holiday-hurrah on the outside! It’s P. A.’s quality 
flavor-fragrance-coolness, plus freedom from bite and parch (cut out by our all 
exclusive patented process), that makes Prince Albert the first pipe smoke. | jit) 
all over the world; that makes it hit the universal taste! And it’s aquality | fory 
gift you’re after! —th 


You get the slant that this Christmas “pound-of-P. A.” puts it over with 
a big bang—accepted on sight.and no questions asked! And, figure it oon 
at any angle that the supply will be batting out delight long after the tree- | ny 
trimmings-retire-to-the-rafters ! The 

The boys in training will aim straight for these joy’us pounds-of- 
pleasure! And the men who hold down the situation at home can’t be | 
handed a happier gift! Just get-it-off-your mind now and don’t takea | } | 
chance on the wind-up because the demand will be un- 








a | 


























pSgPyright 917 usual. And, it’s good for you to know that these humi- buy 
Tobacco Co. dors are ready-packed for sure-safe-shipping! And, tuni 
fitted out with a howdy-do-tag with merry-Christmas-scenery, of course! “a 

e 

Buy Christmas Prince Albert in crystal glass full- A 

pound-packages. Prince Albert is also supplied are 

in handsome fall pound and fall half-pound tin rex 

humidors, and in toppy red bags and tidy red tins. = 





R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 












hither the wind was blowing and plunged 
on “war-babies.”” Mr. Baker’s judgment 
mas profound. we . 

fis adventurous spirit found court life 
in Petrograd dull. He was tog democratic 
to be continually kowtowing to czars 
wd counts and dukes and other pre- 
revolutionary dignitaries. He wanted to 

to the front to see what real war was 
like and they wouldn’t let him. So he went 
syhow and went again, despite the op- 
ition of the aforementioned -dignitaries. 

He saw something there the like of which 
je never saw in the wild and woolly West, 
gad up to then he had imagined the 
frontier some life. 

And now Ray Baker, desert rat, mining 
man, traveler, society man, good “bad 
man,” political Warwick, court favorite, 
dabbler in “‘ war-babies,”’ and diplomat, is 
director of the Mint. And, girls, he’s a 
bschelor, handsome, and still in his thirties, 
digible, doesn’t drink, and with a bank- 
pill that would make Croesus turn over 


in his grave. 





LIBERTY THEATERS FOR THE BOYS 
IN CAMP 
AVE you bought a ‘“‘ Smileage Book”’? 
If not, communicate with Mare 
Klaw. He needs the money to run the 
sixteen new playhouses he is soon to open. 
And about 600,000 of Uncle Sam’s boys in 
khaki are waiting anxiously for the curtains 
to be rung up. 

A Liberty Theater for each cantonment 
—that’s the idea! 

Mr. Klaw, the veteran theatrical man, 
istorun them. When he took hold of the 
job there seemed to be no lack of money 
to put the enterprise through. Congress 
has appropriated the necessary funds for 
the erection of the playhouses, but there 








s-table it has stopt. There was no money to 
eciate! start em up. But Mr. Klaw has been in 
n-the- the business long enough not to be troubled 
t jams by such small obstacles. He evolved an 
idea which he is quite certain will provide 
- with the necessary funds. In an interview in 
n, isa the New York Times Magazine he says: 
e ear- ese ° 
uality The families and friends of the young 
os aia men in the camps are sending them presents 
y k all the time. From the big stores, and 
MoKe little ones too, many packages are being 
uality forwarded to the men at the cantonments 
—that’s how I got the idea that is going 
with to solve this problem. What better 
wre it | Present could there be than a book of 
tes | coupons entitling the soldier to a given 
| number of admissions to one of the Liberty 
Theaters? This idea we have worked out 
is-of- i practical form, and Liberty Theater 
n't be | COUpon-books will be placed on sale ina 
ake 8 few days. We have given them the name 
' 


of “Smileage Books’—so many smiles 
for the boys in the camp, and you are to 
buy them with a smile, glad of the oppor- 
tunity to give pleasure to men who later 
will make such great sacrifices for us on 
the battle-front in France. 

All the other plans for the theaters 
are well advanced. The houses are being 
built all on one plan. Each theater will 
have but one floor, to save money, but 
they have been designed so as to be at- 
tractive and convenient. The auditorium 

be wide and shallow, half-saucer 
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shaped, so that every one can see. We 
have adopted the old stock system of 
scenery, in order that the companies will 
not have much to move about, as we know 
how heavy the call will be on the railroads 
for the transportation of other kinds of 
freight. Some ingenuity has been used in 
designing the scenery. Doors and windows 
will. be interchangeable, by an arrange- 
ment on the order of the sectional book- 
ease. ‘Set’ trees—that is, trees standing 
out by themselves—will have detachable 
blossoms and leaves; thus, by making a 
change, spring and autumn can be repre- 
sented by one tree. 

We will have eight companies on the 
road all the time, four dramatic and four 
vaudeville. Plays will be up to date, and 
only first-class performers will be en- 
gaged. With eight companies on tour 
each cantonment will have one week of 
professional entertainment every other 
week. The shift from camp to camp will 
be made on Sunday, and there will be no 
performances on that day. 


But harken, O you parlor entertainer! 
You are going to have the chance of your 
life, unless, of course, you are better than 
George M. Cohan or Irving Berlin, for 
says Mr. Klaw: 


A special effort will be made to organ- 
ize amateur entertainments from among 
the men themselves. There are several 
reasons for doing this, besides filling in the 
gap. One reason is important. It will 
provide the regiment with an entertain- 
ment function that will be of much value 
in hours of relaxation from the strain at 
the battle-front in France, for our plans 
do not contemplate supplying professional 
entertainment for the troops after they go 
abroad. All the more important, there- 
fore, that they, while in camp here, be 
taught to provide their own fun. Another 
idea is, if the military authorities permit, 
to have some of the best amateur com- 
panies visit the different camps on a tour. 
We believe that this would arouse a healthy 
spirit of emulation as nothing else could. 
In order to discover, train, and assemble 
local talent, Sam Harris, George M. 
Cohan, and Irving Berlin, accompanied 
by two professional minstrel men, will 
soon make a tour of the cantonments. 

One of the questions which had to 
be carefully considered was the price of 
admission. Manifestly it was impossible 
under the conditions to have free ad- 
mission, and we did not believe that would 
be best anyhow, as practically the whole 
camp would be there to get in every 
evening. Our decision was to put the 
maximum price at 25 cents. There will 
be 1,000 seats at 10 cents and a large 
number at 15 cents. The total number 
of seats in the house will be 2,500. 

The shows we send out will be worth 
four times the cost of admission. This 
is because one heavy charge in the theatri- 
cal business is cut out. We shall have 
very small local expenses—money to pay 
a manager and ticket-seller is about all. 
We shall have no theater rent to pay, no 
outlay for light and heat. Ushers, elec- 
tricians, and so forth, will be detailed, 
cost free, from among the men. At the 
prices of admission, however, we feel sure 
that the proposition will sustain itself, 
and we hope it will show a profit. If it 
does, we plan to distribute the surplus to 
the various camps in proportion to what 
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Style, Fit, Comfort Combined 
Garments of this well-known brand have 
pleased an ever-increasing number of dis- 
criminating patrons since 1870. Would it 


not be well to consider them for your 
Gentlemen friends 


As Xmas Gifts 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to 


BATES-STREET SHIRT CO., Lewiston, Maine 
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Water Systems for 
Every Purpose 


Every country home should have a good water supply 
system. It provides comfort, affords fire protection, 
and is useful in many ways. 

We have filled over 17,000 orders for tanks, towers, 

and water supply systems of all kinds and for all pur- 
poses. We can furnish you one to meet your individ- 
ual requirements — 
whether for home, 
” farm or factory. We 
install anywhere or 
will furnish complete 
plans so that you can 
do the work. 


Complete Systems of All 
Kinds at Lowest Cost 


We install all kinds of water systems, 
from those used on great country estates, 
or by railroads, municipalities, and fac- 
tories, to the pneumatic Simplex System 
which we furnish complete at small cost 
for country homes. 

Write, explaining your needs fully, and 
ask for our special circular No. 36. 


The Baltimore Co., Balto., Md. [Y 





























TJ Succeed! 
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can, If the 1.C.S. have r: 
the salaries of other men, they 


raise mine. T: 
ECS: me “I CAN 
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Get the “I Can Suc- 
ceed” spirit, for the 
International Cor- 
respondence Schools 
can raise your salary 
whether you're & 
dollar-a-dayman ora 
dollar-an-hour man. 
No matter where you 
live, what you now 
do, or how little time 
or money you may 
have, the LC. S. have 
a Course of Training 
to fit your needs. 
Hundreds of thousands of ambitious men have 
achieved success through I. C. S. help in the past 
25 years—over 130, are now studying, getting 
ready for the big jobs ahead. Join them and make 
your life something to be proud of—you can do it. 

Just mark and mail the coupon TODAY and find 
out how; it won’t obligate you in the least. 
eee OuT HERE — 
ONTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 469 2, Goranton, Pa. 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X! 
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UNIVERSAL 
Electric Immersion 


so imah No. E946 $5.00 ~ 
. Egso $18. 44 As re 
Others $13.00 and up J ™, = 


Sea, 
Se 
LAY 
as Gilt 
Every Christmas, but particularly 
in war times, the utility of a gift as 
well as its appearance should be most 
carefully considered. National economy 
demands careful expenditure of money 
andcareful selection of gifts. Choose those 
gifts which perform a practical service and 


take a place in the daily life of the recipi- 
ent. uch gifts are not only certain of 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Curling Iron 
No, E99011 $5.00 
UNIVERSAL 
Casserole 
No. 7348 
$4.00 





UNTYERSAL Vacuum Hoth appreciation at Holiday time but 
a. int $3.2: : 
$7. 82 Quart 5.00 “Make a Merry Christmas 


Last the Whole Year Through” 
A gift selected from among UNIVERSAL Home 


Needs carries with it an expression of thought 
and good taste on the part of the donor and the 
UNIVERSAL Trade Mark on the article indi- 
cates that you have given the best that money 
UNIVERSAL can buy. 
oe Vn On sale at Hardware, Cutlery and Housefurnish- 
No, 800 $8.25 ing Stores. Electrical Goods also at Electric Deal- 
ers and Electric Lighting Companies everywhere. 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


Write to 
for free 
Dept. 
No. 069 _— 
lor 


UNIVERSAL 
Food Chopper $1.50 to $3.90 


UNIVERSAL Vacuum 
Tankard. No. 842 $8.50 


UNIVERSAL * 
rvers 
from $3.00 up 
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Table Service 


UNIVERSAL* . 
Saybrook Pattern 


Shears. 38 in. 





UNIVERSAL E 


jlectric Coffee Ura Set, Americati Sheffield 
No. 10 $1.20 Fiate. No. £5166044 $60.00 cies 





THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 


By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. The disclosures made are WHAT CAN YOU DO BEST? 


of a very striking nature. Yet even the most sensitive Get the right start in life by reading the practical new 
will find nothing indelicate. 12mo, Cloth, 197 pages. | book, HOW TOCHOOSE THE RIGHT VOCATION, 
Price, $1.00. by Holmes W. Merton. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK | Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The Welcome Gift 


To Men in the Service and All Who Travel 


Useful presents will be in demand this Be sure you see the FITALL label— 
year. A FITALL will be the most wel- refuse imitations. 
come gift to every traveler, and the practz- FITALLS come in a variety of sizes, in 
cal comtort kit for men in the service. yt enyy eee rn ond. Caer poo ge 
FITALLS have patented adjustable SO specia. ary made © 
spaces and self-locking straps which readily waterproofed khaki. 
permit changing of toilet articles as desired. Unfilled—$1.25 up. Filled—§2.75 up. 
FITALLS may be had filled with a stand- Your dealer should have FITALLS. If 
ard set of fittings or empty for you to fill. not—send for descriptive bogklet. 


EISEMAN, KAISER & COMPANY, 23 S. Franklin St., Chicago 


Patented U.S. and Foreign Countries > Mfrs. of EKCO Make Leather Goods 
Fitall 
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each has contributed in patro , 
will open the theaters pot ne Me 
not later than 7:30, so that the boys 4 
not be kept up late. We think thedne 
sion will be a helpful relaxation, 4 





ANYBODY SEEN “KELLY,” THE 
GERMAN “U”-BOAT JOKER 
Has anybody here seen Kelly 
K—E—double L—Y ? 
Has anybody here seen Kelly 
Kelly with the green necktie ? 
T is doubtful if the mysterious German 
submarine commander who is being s 
eagerly sought by the American fiotill, 
in British waters wears a green necktie, 
But he has been christened “Kelly” be. 
cause in many of his characteristics he 
strongly resembles the gentleman from the 
Emerald Isle who was popularized in song 
And he plays hig 
pranks off the Irish coast and possesses 
strangely un-Teutonic brand of humor, 
A correspondent of the Associated Press 
has made an effort to identify this merry 


several years ago. 


Hun, but can do no more than to vouch 
for the fact that there is such an individual, 
and that many of the queer stories that 
are told about him are true. The New 
York Globe and C.mmercial Advertiser says: 


His real name is something quite dif- 
ferent, but the American sailors promptly 
dubbed him ‘‘ Kelly of the Emerald Isle,” 
and the name will stick in the songs and 
stories of the Navy as long as the Great War 
is talked about. 

“Kelly”? earned his Irish name by his 
display on various occasions of a rich vein 
of quite un-German humor. He has be 
come the hero of numberless stories told 
in the forecastle and on quarterdeck. Not 
all of these stories are true, and probably 
most of them have grown in the telling. 
All. that the Associated Press can vouch 
for is that ‘‘Kelly”’ is a real individual and 
that there is some foundation for the re 
markable tales of his exploits. 

‘*Kelly”” commands a mine-laying U- 
boat, which pays frequent visits to the 
district patrolled by the American de- 
stroyers. When he has finished his ap 
pointed task of distributing his mines 
where they will do the most harm, he 
generally devotes a few minutes to a prank 
of some kind. Sometimes he contents 
himself with leaving a note, flying from a 
buoy, scribbled in schoolboy English and 
addrest to his American enemy. On other 
occasions he picks out a deserted bit of 
coast-line at night and goes ashore with a 
squad of his men for a saunter on the beach, 
leaving behind a placard or a bit of German 
bunting as a reminder of his presence. 

One would hardly look for a vein of 
romance of the light and airy Dick Turpin 
sort in this German buccaneer, and yet 
he seems to have some of the instincts of 
that Knight of the Road. He apparently 
enjoys running into unnecessary danger, 
and some of his exploits are seemingly 
conceived in a pure spirit of deviltry. 
The Associated Press correspondent says: 

His most audacious exploit, if the 
legends of the forecastle are to be believed, 
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was a trip Which he made several months 
ago to Dublin, where he stayed two days 
at a leading hotel, afterward joining his 
U-boat somewhere up the west coast. 
He is said to have informed the British of 
his exploit by leaving his receipted hotel 
pill attached to one of their buoys. 

Still another of ‘‘ Kelly’s’’ more recent 
stunts was to plant the German flag on a 
rising on the coast-line. It was the first 
time that the British and Americans knew 
just where he and his men had set foot, and 
they shared the excitement of the village 
folk, who awoke one morning to find a new 
kind of flag flying from their native soil. 

At first they could not make out just 
what it was. But when they made sure 
that it was the German colors they were 
furious, for it so happened, so the story 
goes, that the fishermen along this par- 
ticular strip of coast had suffered much 
from submarine raids. U-boats had shelled 
their boats, Germans had stolen their 
fish—their only means of livelihood—and 
left them empty-handed after a week’s 
hard catch of mackerel. These poor 
fisher-folk we:e in no mood for this latest 
display of German humor, so they, ac- 
cording to report, promptly burned the 
flag and set a watch for “ Kelly.” 


UNCLE SAM BORROWS POWELL 
FOR HOOVER 


pig SAM has borrowed a- man 
from California to help Mr. Hoover 
save the food of the nation during the war, 
and certainly a man who, when he was only 
twenty years old, ran a boarding-house 
that fed two hundred persons ought to 
know something about food-conservation, 
even if for several years since then he has 
been busy with a microscope hunting bugs 
and things that threatened the erops of the 
G. Harold Powell is the 


man, and it is only because of its patriotism 


American farmer. 


that the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change has agreed to loan him to the Food- 
Administrator, 

Mr. Powell is forty-five. He entered 
Cornell University at the age of nineteen, 
and he depended on the boarding-house 
which he established to pull him through 
financially. The fact that he was gradu- 
ated with all sorts of degrees is prima facie 
evidence that he is, or was, a pretty good 
hoarding-house keeper. Now he is going 
to help Mr. Hoover organize the distribu- 
tion of perishable fruits and produce. The 
Country Gentleman has this to say about 
Mr. Powell: 


In 1908 Uncle Sam published an agri- 
cultural report of the kind called epoch- 
making. Its title was ‘“‘The Decay of 
Oranges While in Transit from California.” 
By applying the scientific truths embodied 
in that report the State marvelously im- 
proved the quality of its citrus shipments; 
tie same truths benefited Florida and other 
citrus sections. G. Harold Powell was 
the author of that report, and he carried 
out the experiments upon which it was 
based. From the reputation it made for 
him one naturally got the notion that he 
must be a first-rate research man, the kind 
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of fellow whose days are spent in peering 
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S.F. Whitman 
& Son, Inc 


Munitions of 
Happiness 





for Christmas 
at home or in camp 


Old General Santa Claus is this year called upon to wage a more 
strenuous campaign of kindness than ever before. Whitman's 
candies are his most effective “ammunition,” for carrying bright- 
ness and pleasure throughout the world, each package convey- 
ing, in its sweetness, an unmistakable message of good cheer. 

There will be a shortage of really good chocolates and confections, so we 
suggest that you see now the dealer near you who is your Whitman agent, usu- 
ally the leading druggist, and arrange for your own gifts at home or abroad. 

We suggest those favorite standard packages: 

THE SAMPLER, assorted chocolates and confections, one, two, 


three and five dollars a box. 
NUTS, Chocolate Covered, 50 cents, $1.00, $2.00, $3.00 a box. 
PINK OF PERFECTION, chocolates or confections, $1.25, 


$2.50 and $6.00 a box. 


SUPER EXTRA CHOCOLATES or CONFECTIONS, in half 
pound to five pound boxes, at 90 cents a pound. af 
LIBRARY PACKAGE, a de luxe chocolate assortment with a 
book. Two-pound size, $2.00 

SERVICE CHOCOLATES, our new soldiers’ and sailors’ assortment is a favor- 


ite gift to, or from, a man in the Service. Each box. 
special chocolates and a book. Such authors as Kipling, 


ox contains a pound of very 
Maupassant, Conan 


Doyle, Hugo. One dollar a box. Our agents will attend to the mailing for you, 
or we will do so, on receipt of $1.00 and parcel postage. 


Write for booklets of standard and fancy packages, or get these from our 


agents, and plan for 


The CHEERIEST CHRISTMAS POSSIBLE 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Whitman’s Inst 


t Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip. 





NOTE :—The prices given above may be advanced slightly by dealers on the Pacific Coast and other distant States 






























































































When Four Men 


Want To Dictate 


To One Stenographer 


“A”? was boss, so he got her first. That made it 
bad for B because he had an especially important 
letter to get out right away. C was even worse 
off, because, although he was promised the ste- 
nographer at 11 o’clock, he didn’t get her until 
after lunch. Then A thought of some more letters 


to write, so he butted in. 


With The Dictaphone on each important desk, A, 


B, C, and D all dictate at the same time. 


need of A’s butting in. 


You will come to The Dictaphone as thousands of 
other business men in your vicinity already have 
Notify The Dictaphone any time you want 


done. 


He dictates the letters 
he thinks of later, when he thinks of them. And 
one girl easily takes care of the work of all four. 


to be shown in your office, on your work. 


Stores in Principal! Cities. 








REGISTERED 


Dealers Everywhere. 


No 
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Dept. 102-L, Woolworth Building, New York 


Write for “‘The Man at the Desk.’’ 


The word DICTAPHONE is a Trade Mark, registered in the United States and foreign countries 


ent was dictated to The Dictaphone 









Here is one of the most significant and striking books 
yet written on the fate of Belgium—for it is the work 
of a prominent Hungarian journalist, Odon Halasi, 
who recently spent several months in Belgium. 


BELGIUM 


Under the German Heel 


In this remarkable book the author describes vividly 
the torture which “Kultur” has inflicted upon Belgium, 
and the hatred it has aroused. He explains the sys- 
tematic means by which the Germans try to smother 
this hatred as well as the national spirit of the Bel- 
gians. The experience of each of the principal cities of 
Belgium, at the time of occupation and during the 
author’s visit, is descri . The attitude of the writer 
of this book illustrates the fear and hatred which the 
licies of the Germans have inspired in their Austro- 
ungarian Allies. 
Over 260 pages, cloth bound, illustrated; price $1.50 
net, by mail $1.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 








DELUSIONS IN DIET 





or PARCIMONY 


ton-Browne, M. 


IN NUTRITION, bs 
D., LL.D., F.R.S 





y Sir James Crich- 


. A masterly presen- 


tation of various ditfering views as to the quantity and 
quality of food needed to keep one well and strong, by 


a recognized authority on the subject. 


The author 


disputes the theories of Horace Fletcher and Professor 
Chittenden, and gives valid reasons for his own conclu- 


sions. 


A valuable book for all who would 


»reserve 


their health. 1r2mo, cloth, 118 pp., 75¢; by mail, 8 3c. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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through a microscope at germs and Spores 
catching them in the very act of doing 
mischief to a great industry and Snapping 
the handcuffs on them. 

There are no more useful fellows in the 
world than research specialists, But. the, 
have little knack in managing business or 
people—ask the director of any experi. 
ment station who is trying to send his jp. 
vestigators out among the farmers, Yet 
in 1912 this research man quit his micro. 
scope, said good-by to the germs, and 
became general manager of the biggest 
cooperative growers’ organization in the 
United States. Since then he has made its 
reports, directed its work, improved its 
organization, defended its policies, and 
fought its battles. Anybody who under- 
stands fruit-growers knows that this js a 
big human job, and the writer has always 
been curious to know just what sort of 
change took place inside G. Harold Powell 
when he turned from a worm of scientific 
research into a butterfly of executive 
management. 


To satisfy his curiosity, the writer went 
right to Mr. Powell and asked him when he 
changed from a worm to a butterfly, 

“*I guess I never was a worm,” replied 
Mr. Powell. 
cultural problems has always been, for me, 


“The big interest in agri- 


the business and economic sides.” 
Something of this interest and what it 
led to—after Mr. Powell had been taken 
into the Department of Agriculture by 
Uncle Sam in 1901—is told in The Country 


Gentleman: 


There was difficulty about the storing of 
barrel apples. They were damaged by scald 
and decay in cold storage. The growers 
blamed the storage men, the storage men 
blamed the growers, and the courts had 
little data by which to fix responsibility. 
Young Powell fixt the responsibility. He 
found three main causes of damage: First, 
varieties of apples susceptible to scald 
were picked too immature. Secondly, all 
apples were held out of storage too long 
after picking, starting decay. Thirdly, 
storage was at too high temperatures. 

This was about the first investigation of 
the keeping qualities of a farm product 
ever made by the Government and it 
earried the agricultural scientists into a 
new field. Up to that time the scientist 
had centered all his energy on increasing 
and improving production, and considered 
his work ended when the crop had been 
harvested. Storing, shipping, and selling 
were left to business men, and the grower 
was not supposed to have any further in- 
terest in the stuff. When it was shown that 
methods of harvesting had direct bearing 
on keeping quality, the scientists were 
started toward a field of investigation 
that has wonderfully broadened their use 
fulness the past ten years. 

Then Uncle Sam sent Powell down to 
Georgia to see how his results could be ap 
plied to the better handling of peaches in 
transportation. All fruit in transit was 
likely to decay on the top tier in the car. 
The top tier was warmest. It was found 
that good transportation of fruit called for 
cooling before shipment. Peaches mus 
be handled like meats and poultry. ‘So the 
first precooling system was -devised— 
chill fruit in the ears after loading, Th 
vegetable heat was taken away, the proces 
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of ripening was checked, and fruit was 
prought to destination in good condition, 


Then came California. The shipment 
of oranges Was presenting a serious prob- 
Jem. Packed apparently in perfect condi- 
tion, acar-load was quite likely to reach the 
\tlantie coast with a quarter of the fruit 
spoiled. Losses ran into millions of dollars 
cil, Many causes were assigned, and of 
pitti the railroads came in for their share 
of the blame. And 1904 young 
Powell was sent to the Pacific coast to find 


so in 
out what was the cause of the decay. The 


writer in The Country Gentleman says: 


He knew nothing of citrus fruit at that 

time, but a brief preliminary investigation 
convinced him that here, in another form, 
vas his old friend of the apple and peach 
industries—deeay due to injuries during 
nicking and delays after harvest. 
' The orange-growers looked forward to a 
sientifie investigation that would run 
down new germs. Powell found no 
wientifie problem at all, but a labor prob- 
lem instead. Citrus harvesting was done 
pieee-work and every effort was centered on 
low picking and packing costs. As much 
as 50 per cent. of the fruit came to the 
packing-houses showing injuries that caused 
deay in transit; clipper cuts, finger-nail 
its, thorn punctures, damage from gravel, 
splinters, and nails. 

Instead of setting up a placid laboratory 
here keen-eyed young men could study 
through a 
Powell took off his coat and went into the 
groves to demonstrate what was wrong. 
Fruit was taken as it came from the pickers, 
«amined for imperceptible injuries, tabu- 
lated as to percentages of probable deeay, 
nd then packed and shipped. About the 
ercentages of decay predicted for that lot 
uid be found when it arrived in the 
market. Then Powell and his assistants 
picked and packed fruit under better eon- 
litions, and the percentage of decay was 
almost nil, 

Powell worked right among the growers. 
He shipped more than a thousand ears of 
itrus fruit to New York under varying 
onditions during six years to prove that 
4 sound orange leaving California would ar- 
nvesound at market. He held meetings, ex- 
hibited charts, made friends with the news- 
paper men, and published results broadeast. 


ross - sections microscope, 


When the cause of the trouble had been 
laid bare for the fruit-growers a scientist 
observed wisely: “To be sure, that is our 
dd friend blue-mold. That is not new. 
You will find it in Bulletin So-and-so. It 
All of 
which was quite true. The facts had been 
published—but never applied. 


was published some years ago.” 


For, says 
The Country Gentleman: 


Powell did not discover blue-mold—the 


fungus chiefly responsible for fruit-deeay; 


but he pointed out its damage to the apple 
men, and, when he found a better organized 
industry among the orange-growers, roused 
the latter to help him put blue-mold in 
jail. It was a human problem, not a 
Pathological one, and he tackled it in the 
th = way, at the human end. That is 
“e’ particular value of Powell, and it 





Thus 
process 


landed him in his present job. 


And here are some interesting facts 
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Somewhere 


Laying submarine cable, hun- 
dreds of miles of it, to scores of 
isolated lighthouses is one of the 
telephone tasks made necessary by 
the war. The Bell System has also 
built lines connecting some two 
hundred coast guard stations. 


It has built complete telephone 
systems for fifteen National Guard 
cantonments and fifteen National 
Guard camps, each a city in size, 
and also at many naval, officer's 
reserve, mobilization and embarka- 
tion camps and at army and navy 
stations. 


It has provided an enormous in- 
crease in long distance facilities 
throughout the country, that satis- 
factory service may be maintained 
between cantonments, training 
camps, guard outposts, military sup- 
ply stations, war industries, the 
National Capital and other centers 
of Government activity. 


One Policy 


1917 5: 


One System 


or 


in America 


The Government facilities at the 
National Capital have already been 
increased three-fold and there has 
been a tremendous increase in local 
and toll facilities. 


Fifteen thousand miles of tele- 
phone wire have been taken from 
other uses for the exclusive service 
of the Government and some 20,000 
miles of telegraph facilities also 
provided. 


Meanwhile the Bell System has 
given generously of its man power, 
until over seven thousand men are 
in service or recruited for military 
duty. 


Members of the Bell System 
whether they have already gone to 
France or whether they have stayed 
at their posts to help mobilize the 
country for victory, are equally in 
the service of the Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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| For Your Books Sake 
| (SEND FOR THIS NEW STYLE BOOK) 


Every home or office into which this magazine goes has books. They 
come one or two at a time, or a set at a time. A very economical and at 
the same time artistic way to take proper care of these books is to buy a 


GUNN SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 

which comes in just the right size to hold them. Then when you get 
more books add another section at a small cost: Then there is no waste, 
as the bookcase cost is in direct proportion tothe books. You will be 
pleased to look over our new catalogue or style book, mailed free, show- 
ing the many attractive designs in oak and mahogany. With its help 
you can figure out what your requirements will cost. Dealers everywhere. 
THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., 1810 Broadway,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Mellins Food 
Boy 

One of the many 
thousands of healthy, 
robust babies brought 
up on Mellin’s Food 
and cow’s milk. 


Write now for a copy of 
our helpful book, “The 
Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” and a Free 
Sample Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 








MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 











STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plaiu to the man or woman who investigates. 


Clark Heater 


for Winter Driving 


gives steady heat whether engine is 
or not. Fits in at thet feet— 
carpet Aut red and acts like foot rest 
—made of — steel and asbestos— 
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smell. imple, 
styles at £42.00 = $10, oo If your dealer 
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your order to us, 
name. Write for fi i cat 
CHIGAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT co. 
Central 

















about the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, which has loaned its chief to Uncle 
Sam: 


It was organized in 1885, when the State 
shipped only 1,000 cars of oranges. For 
several years it was successful. Then the 
produce men hammered it to pieces, and it 
was not reconstructed until 1893 under 
the present name. Now somewhere be- 
tween 8,000 and 8,500 citrus-growers mar- 
ket through the exchange, divided among 
eighteen district exchanges, in which are 
banded 170 growers’ associations. It 
handles nearly 70 per cent. of all the 
California citrus—more than 36,000 ear- 
loads—a business running above $33,- 
000,000 a year. 


WHY DINING-CAR SERVICE COSTS 
MORE THAN RESTAURANTS 


HE cost of meals in a railroad dining- 


ear has always been considered by the | 


average traveler as ‘‘too high.” It is 


maintained that in very good restaurants, 
even in these days of high living cost, 
fairly good luncheons may be obtained for 
fifty cents. Why can not the dining-car 
do the same thing? asks a correspondent 
of The Railway Age Gazette, and that journal 
essays to answer the question. In the 
first place, it sets forth that the kind of 
food and the service are comparable, not to 
a cheap restaurant, but to a good hotel. 
The reader is also invited to compare the 
cost of running a dining-car and a cheap 
city restaurant. It is stated that the cost 
of hauling a dining-car a hundred miles 
averages $27, while its rental is $25 a day. 
Assuming for a basis seventy-five persons, 
or 150 meals a day served in a dining-car 
with a haul of 200 miles. This results in 
an overhead charge of 53 cents per meal. 
Now, says the writer: 


Compare this with a down-town Childs 
restaurant in New York with, say, a rental 
charge of $40,000 a year, or approximately 
$110 a day. This restaurant serves ap- 
proximately 8,000 meals a day, so that the 
overhead charge per meal served is less than 
1.4 cents, and yet with such a small over- 
head charge a breakfast such as is sug- 
gested by our correspondent would cost 
apparently about 40 or 45 cents. <A 40- 
cent breakfast as made up in a New York 
Childs restaurant consists of a sliced orange, 
bacon, one egg, potatoes, toast, and coffee: 
ham instead of bacon is 5 cents more. It 
would-be possible-to-pick out a lunch for 
50 cents and a dinner for 60 cents, but not 
including roast beef or roast chicken with 
potatoes, dessert, and coffee or milk. 

Yet a Childs restaurant is run at a 
profit and most dining-car service is oper- 
ated at a loss, the fact being, of course, 
that not only are strictly overhead costs 
of a dining-car many times as great as the 
overhead eosts per meal served in an in- 
expensive city restaurant, but the costs of 
service, of cooking, of fuel, of ice, and 
everything else incidental to the meal are 
many times greater for a dining-car than 
for the restaurant. But, as was pointed 
out at first, this is comparing two very 
different things. Dining-car meals are com- 
parable to the meals served in a hotel 








= Write for our ——— Flag C ati alog, which features 


— 116 West 32nd Street 
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= If your boy has 
= gone to the front, 
display your Service Flag. 


Service F lags, 


= with one or more stars, each stz ar representing one ¢ 
your dear ones in your country’s Army or Navy, 
Wool Bunting. Guaranteed Fast Colors, 
2x3 feet- - - $1.50 | 4x6 feet- - ~ $4.05 
a5 * 3.00 | 5x8 “ 15 
Cheaper grades from 25c u bh a | 
your friend whose bow has bak od — one 


American Flags 


: _ “ Jewel de Luxe” Grade. Finest li 
Bunting. Brilliant. oe. tery, Aa 


(ih: 


= Ses feet - - - $3.45 | 5x8 feet - - - $7,595 
2 x6 - - = 4.80 6x10“ - - ~ 10.50 
= : arger sizes up to 50x75 feet at prices in proportion 


Red Cross Flags 


Guaranteed Wool Bunting 
4x6 ft. $4.80 5x8 ft. $7.50 6x10 ft. $10.50 


1 Kinds and F 


Sicuoseld. 
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Look For This | 
Name on the Seat 


. Protect yourself from imi- 

< tators of this 
famous hand 
car. Give the 
kiddies the 
benefit of 





BILL-STANDARD CO. 
8 Irish Mail Avenue 


today. 
Baie | 

















A Practical 
Gif Apron for través 


ers, made. of cre 
tonne, with many pockets 
Daintily boxed, $1.20. For sie 
almost everyw here in Art, Si | 
tionery, and Gift Shops or direct 


Send for Catalog 258. 








ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 251 Causeway St., Boston, Mas 
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like the Statler at Buffalo, Cleveland, or 


t. 

Orbe Statler, at Buffalo, has recently in- 
augurated serving what is called a Liberty 
Iunch, based on “more vegetables—less 
meat—one way of helping to win the war.” 
As an example, for 65 cents beef sauté, 
cauliflower in butter, French fried potatoes, 
ereamed spinach, stuffed cucumber, and 
coffee or milk are served. This is served 
all on one plate with a small helping of 
each one of the articles named. It would 
presumably be quite impossible to serve a 
meal such as this if there was not also 
to help pay the overhead charges a very 
large number of meals served from the 
regular menu, where soup varies from 30 
to 40 cents, fish from 60 to 75 cents, where 
roast beef is 70 cents, and French fried 
potatoes 25 cents, etc. These latter prices 
compare favorably with the prices on din- 
ing-cars notwithstanding the fact that even 
with the Statler or like hotels the overhead 
charges per meal served are presumably 
much lower than on a dining-car. 

About the kind of meals, size or portions, 
ete., that should be served in a dining-car 
there is an infinite difference of opinion. 
“What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison,” is an old and homely saying, but 
no one probably appreciates the full force 
of it more than does a dining-car steward. 
His task is far harder than that of the head 

‘iter of a good hotel because, as our cor- 

oondent points out, there are many 

ople who take meals on a dining-car that 

would not go into the restaurant of a 

Statler hotel for dinner. The class of 

service, the prices, and all are strange to 

such travelers. To try to please all of 
them is an utter impossibility. About the 
best that can be attempted is for a super- 
intendent of dining-car service to set him- 
self ax ideal, and to try to live up to it 
himself a2d to see that each steward of 
each car is trying to live up to this ideal. 

To get any agreement on what is good 

service among the varied patrons of dining- 

cars is an impossibility. 





Errors.—Mrs. Jones rushed into her 
neighbor’s and asked if she might use the 
telephone. 

“ What’s 
neighbor. 

“T want to send for the doctor for my 
husband ! ’’ panted Mrs. Jones. 

“What’s up with him? ” 

“He tells me he has got hepatitis, 
dyspepsia, rheumatism, enteritis, gastritis, 
appendicitis, nephritis, and cerebro-spinal 
meningitis ! ”’ 

“ Where did he get all that? ” 

“ Why, a man induced him to buy a med- 
ical dictionary, and he’s just begun reading 
it!” —Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


the matter?’ asked the 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
x subscriptions for -popular periodicals. 
the = that no money be pare to strangers even 

they exhibit printed matter apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and especially 
When they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Lirerary DIGEST mailing list showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is never given out 
gf “ cotection of renewals. Better 
Ptions direct, or tpone giving 

your order until you can meke Rnquiry. If 
you have reason to suspect that the members of 
community are being swindled, notify 


‘your 
bog chief of police or sheriff, and the. publishers, 


yd interview with the agent 
lay scan dg take such action jointly as 
‘FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, 











INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 
Work Done—Work Doing 


ne & WEBSTER, in the capacity of Constructing 
Engineers, have taken care of industrial building re- 
quirements for 27 clients* during 1917. 25 per cent of these 
contracts are repeat orders. The companies for whom we 
have worked are as follows: 


American Sintering Company 


American Tar Products Company 
American Tube & Stamping Co. 


Bethlehem Steel Company 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


Brier Hill Steel Company 
Buckeye Coal Company 
Buckeye Land Company 
The Carnegie Steel Company 
The Celluloid Company 


Alvan T. Fuller 
The General Fireproofing Co. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
General Bakelite Company 


*Not including work for the United States Government 


Before you Build send f 


STONE & WEBSTER 


NEW YORK: 120 Broadway BOSTON 
















































1917 


Investment Land Company 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Manhattan Rubber ManufacturingCo. 
Moline Plow Company 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad 
Nitrogen Products Company 
Republic Rubber Company 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 
S. K. F. Ball Bearing Company 
Union Switch & Signal Company 
Westinghouse Lamp Company 
Whitin Machine Works 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co; 


‘or “BUILDING CONSTRUCTION” 


:. 147 Milk St. CHICAGO: First National Bank Bldg. 





































; The Perfect . 


tereopticon 


Se ae 





THE 


q Bi uschitomb BALOPTICON 


-is an IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


alike for a real “picture machine”, not a toy. 


Sot 


~ 


ee be ar: 


It fulfills the desire of young and old 


ere are many models, but 


the HOME BALOPTICON particularly appeals to all. With it you can pro- 


ject colored post cards. photo prints, solid 
enjoyment of your family an 


objects, etc., on a screen for the 


iends. Fitted with new gas-filled Mazda 


lamp, which attaches to any socket and runs itself. Extremely simple to 


operate. Price, 


lod 


oated screen, $35. Other models for 





ictares sharp and 

lliant to the cor. 
ners—not dull 
and hazy. 


) this— 
f , eas 


lantern slides, $26.50 and up. rite for our interest- 
ing booklets about the Balopticon—also price lists. 


Bausch & lomb Optical ©, 


512 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Leading American Makers of High Grade Optical Products 
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~Health and 
relief from con- 
stipation. Medicine? 

Just eat, each day, 
a delicious bran muffin 
made from 












The large, clean, coarse flakes supply the 
right amount of roughage to exercise the 
intestines and promote normal bowel activ- 
ity. Then too—the Pillsbury recipe, printed 
on the Pillsbury pac kage, produces a break- 
fast mufhn that z really delicious! vat 
doubt _it—try -forget medicine — 

PILLSBURY'S HEAL TH BRAN and bid 


good-bye to constipation. 


Insist Upon Pillsbury’s 


Large Package 


15c 
(Except in far West) 
If your grocer cannot supply you, send 25c for a 
full-sized package-(the 10c additional is for wrap- 
ping and postage). 2 
Department =» a 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 






















INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 50cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Deep Breathing.—<ir free if you put it 


in yourself.—Sign in Montclair (N. J.) 
garage. 
How It’s Done in Boston.—Gir.L (as she 


entered parlor)—*‘ It’s so long since you 
called on me that I was beginning to think 
you were forgetting me.” 


Younae Man—‘‘I am for getting you; 
that’s why I’ve called. Can I have you? ” 
—Boston Transcript. 

Canny Andy. Sikeoliag Carnegie was 


once asked which he considered to be the 
most important factor in industry—labor, 
capital, or brains? The canny Scot 
replied with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
“Which is the most important leg of 
three-legged stool? ’—Christian Register. 
Ladies, Beware.—Doctror—“ This is a 
very sad ease, sir; very sad indeed. I 
much regret to tell you that your wife’s 
mind is gone—completely gone.” 
Pecx—“‘ I’m not one bit surprized. 
She’s been giving me a piece of it every 


day for the last fifteen years.”—Chicago 
Herald 
Crusht.—THe Hostess—‘‘ Are you a 


musician, Mr. Jones? ”’ 

Jones (dying to exhibit his powers)— 
** Well—er—yes; I think I might claim 
to be one.”’ 

Tue Hostess 
ter is going to play. 


‘“* Delighted. My daugh- 
It would be so kind 


if you would turn over the music for her.” 
—wSketch. 
Every Road Has Its Spriggs.—Most 


blind and deaf people are not nearly so 
sensitive about their afflictions as we 
think they are. The Deaf Times, for in- 
stance, tells this story: The railway 
ehairman was explaining his reorganiza- 
tion of the staff and came Spriggs. 
The chief shareholder gasped: 
What on earth can he do? Why, 
deaf that he can’t hear thunder! 
post have you given him? ’ 

‘*T think you will agree,’ 
chairman, stiffly, ‘‘ that the directors un- 
derstand their business thoroughly. Mr. 
Spriggs will attend each day and hear all 
complaints from passengers.’-—New York 
Globe., 


to 
‘ Spriggs ! 
he 


1s SO 


What 


returned the 


Breaking into Print 
Oh, Mrs. Prunella Mehitable Jane 
Was stalwart of muscle and able of brain; 
She could knit, if she would, 
And her biscuits were good. 


The care of a household she well under- 
stood. 

But of such things her home-folks did not 
dare to hint 


They never got any one’s name into print. 


She earried a banner, and stood on the 
pave; 
She laughed at policemen who said, 


* Please behave ! ”’ 

She retorted, ‘‘ Oh, fudge!’ 

To the affable judge, 

And obstructed the sidewalk, 
budge. 

She rejoiced in reproaches bestowed with- 
out stint— 

She is certain of getting her 

print - ~Washingtor Star. 


~ 


refusing to 


name into 


1917 
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Balky Locks| 
and Squeaky 


Hinges 


are ple: ding for 3-in-One Oil 
It stops hinge squeaks in ajifiy 
—makes stubborn locks ty mlat 
atouch. Tryit And oil the 
keys of gas stoves, chandeliers 
and gas jets with a drop of 


3-in-One 


—keeps the m from sticking 
Wipe nickeled bathroom fix 
tures and faucets with a soft 
cloth moistened with 3-in-One, 
then polish with a dry cloth 


| This prevents rust or tamish 
| forming. 


Brighten up nickeled parts of 
your gas range with 3-in-One 
Contains no acid or grit— won't 
wear off the nickel-plating 
Clean the black iron parts 

the range with 3-in-One in 
preference to stove pol 
ish which is apt to clog 
up the burners. 























Sold at all storesin Sic, 














nd 15e bottles; also 
®e Handy OC ans 


FREE SAMPLE. 


and Dictionary de- 
scribing many uses, 
me Sent on request. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 
165 KAG. Broadway, N. Y. 
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A Bath Room Necessity 
ro hang up the Tooth Brushes, Wash- 
cloths, Whisk, etc., use 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel P« 

Moore Push-less Hange rs, the prsercede with 

a Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, ete 


At Stationery. Hardware, Dru ig 
and Photo Supply st es 

In ( anaes 13c. Samples and 
B free. Write Dept. 33 


MOORE PUSH- pale co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 “ox GOOD ENGLISH 























= “Watch-Y our-English” ——= 
rautty | || Handbooks re 
DICTION | ff SAY 

Four up-to-date little volumes, ‘ i 
arranged by the editors of “The 
Standard Dictionary.” Depend- 
able and sure guides to the cor | | 

4 rection of many common faults | 

| in English sneech and writing. | 
(ses | Alw ready with the correct =| 
—— answers to the little “puzzlers"’ “——— 
in English which come up every 
— day. Four role *s each com- 

° ] plete in itself: *‘Faulty Diction,’ = 
FOREIGN! ||} how to correct it—  Retler Say,” HELPFUL 
PHRASES |||} Ways to imnrove your language— HINTS 
wonyest! ||] “Foreign Phrases” in daily use— 

7" | ||| “Helpful Hints” toward better 
| @&> |i] English. Cloth, 25c each, or all } 
® four in neat box for 75c. We pay | \ 
. carriage | 
—— FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY [i\-..— 
Le New York ———aw 








The Most Compact 


SHAKESPEARE 


His Entire Works A handy instant-reference Shak 
. for lecturers, writers 
All os One Volume teachers, and all public speakers 
—With New Pat- and readers,—for libraries, etc 
ent Thumb-Notch shakespeare COMPLETE in ont 
Index wh ich thin paper volume for all ready- 
Guides Your Fin- 


speare, 


reference purposes—Plays,Sonnets, 
Poems, Index, Glossary, etc. Bi- 


ography and Notes by F.J.Furti- 

gd Instantly to \ ty und John Munro, WITHA 
the Very Play You DECIDEDLY NEW FEA ATURE 
never before used in Shakespeare 

Want. —a patent thumb- notch index 

f which guides your finger IN NTLY 


LS 


tothe very Play, Sonnet or Poe om desired 
094 pages; 64 full-pageillustrations itype 


clear and not small; substantially bound 

in durablecloth, $2.25,carriage paid byus 
2 ~~ * 

. Something 


in Shakespeare 


Funk & Wagnalis Compasy 
354-60 Fourth Ave. 























New York 
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ithin the Law.—* See lieve, walter, 
Po this lemonade is all melted.”’ ; : 
“Yessah; we ain’t allowed to serve only P e | i 


sof’ drinks, sah.”"—Boston T'ranscript. 


ae LAIF Winter 


* Phwat? ” 

“T was just thinkin’. After we get out 
of the trenches an’ back home again how 
nice an’ peaceful that old boiler-factory will 
gound to us.” —Detroit Free Press. 





Carrying It Too Far.—‘‘ How do you 
like this futurist style of painting? ” 

“Don’t like it. I see it has reachéd the 
theater now. It was bad enough when 
you didn’t know what the play was all 
about, but I call it the limit when you 
don’t understand the scenery.”’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 





Washington Item.—‘‘ Terribly old-fash- 
joned, isn’t she? ”’ 





“Yes,” replied Miss Cayenne. “I ac- A few of many users Whenever there is need for quick expansion—wherever fac- 
tually believe that if she felt compelled of Truscon Steel tories, warehouses, machine shops, hospitals, schools, etc., are 
’ a2 : Idi eeded immediately—Truscon Stee ildings solv » prob- 
do fancy” work, she'd rather stiteh | | Buildings ig leepenpnet gern gle oe hy So 
} “4 ‘ * é 3 : , 2m. -y are especié adé w | , because 
God Bless Our Home _ cardboard American Can Co. they do not depend upon the hardening of cement or mortar. 
than take a hand-painted banner out in Chesebrough Mfg. Co. The t ; a : ‘ » “ee 
¥ 4 oP e! ” i i ae 1e interchangeable steel panels come to you all ready to erect. 
the street and try to start a not.”— Parke, Davis & Co. Assembled by means of a simple locking device. Erected just as easily in 
Washington Star. Eastman Kodak Co. the dead of winter as in the summer time. 
—_——— ba: aaa Sheet & Tube Truscon Steel Buildings are fireproof and economical—strong and 
‘. . e ° hs sad 4 permanent. Every part of the building is steel—walls, window-sash, doors 
Cupid Comes a ( rcpper.—Ida in¢cl- Pierce - Arrow Motor Car and roof. Not only are they easily erected, but also can be quickly en- 
dentally indicates interest in ices Irving Co. larged, readily taken down and moved to new location. 
ates st Ss. R 
: “. + 2 a ree Packard Motor Car Co. Sal’ Bin Sues aia ow ae 
mpressionable, infatuated, injudiciously = Supplied in all sizes; any length; widths to 60 feet; various heights; 
a ‘ ‘i : J y Ford Motor Co. any desired arrangement of doors and windows. 


invests. Ida’s indulgence in ices is in- 





Studebaker Corporation. _ For catalog and estimates 


ordinate, insatiable. Irving, impecunious, Timken-Détrolt Aule Co address Steel Building, 
, ° . . . . . > 

ineptly introduces inexpensive innovations. Firestone Tire Co. Dept. P-36. 

Ida, instantly irate, indignantly impeaches Mergenthaler Linotype Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 


0. Youngstown, Ohio 


Representatives in Principal 
aies 


Irving’s iterated infatuation, insinuating 
indifference, inurbanity. Ida’s infantile 
invective illuminates Irving’s innermost 
intelligence, inhibiting infatuation, inter- 
cepting intentions.— Christian Register. 


U. S. Government. 








Community Shears.—A South Dakota 
State Senator recently gave a new illus- 
tration of that fine saying of an ancient 
philosopher, ‘‘ Man was born for mutual 
assistance.” 

A customer entered the small-town bar- 
ber-shop. 

“How soon can you cut my hair? ” he 
asked of the proprietor, who was seated 
In an easy chair, perusing the pages of a 
dime novel. 

“Bill,” said the barber, addressing his 
errand-boy, ‘‘run over and tell the editor 
that I'd like my scissors if he’s got done 
editin’ the paper. Gentleman waitin’ for 
ahair-cut.”—Pittsburg Chronicle-T elegraph. 








A Long Wait in Some Latitudes.— 
‘Patience and perseverance will accom- If you are going, get this inexpensive small in price, but it is the greatest 
plish all things.”? was . A guide. If your “ pal" is going, if your of modern American quick - reference 
hings,” was the favorite saying son, your brother, or anyone near books on French. No matter how lit- 
of an old farmer. < and dear to you, is off for the BIG AD- tle one knows Z 470 it will sew ol 
had jus , * . ° VENTURE in France—give him this, him how to talk to his new comrades 
He just made this remark in a train the first thing he will need when he in the every-day language of war-time 
one day on the way to market, when a puts his foot on French soil. It is France. 


oer in the next seat turned The Soldier’s Service Dictionary 





“Ni ~ 10,000 English, French, and Belgian Military and Conversational Words and Phrases 
. Nonsense, sir! I can tell you many ‘ - . 
thing: hi - “ SY . Edited by Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 
S which neither patience nor perse- Managing Editor of Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
verance can accomplish.” Wh Wi (and the wa y i 
2C x y to say them in 
ba, Perhaps you P ” said tl y and How It il Help French) included in this guide-book. All 
“but I have. can,” said the farmer, This handy-sized, khaki-bound book is arranged in words of comment epg — 
ave never yet come across one alphabetical order—ready always for use om the and French. presents 
thing.” ° — spot. It shows how to say in French what you know fa hy ay y ahd 
“Ww, > how to express in English. Familiar phrases are Signal Corps, Telegraph. Telephone, Wire. 
ell, then, I’ll tell you one. Will given under yd —— Tr. It i how less, Army Tranenors Branch, Ammual a 
i 7” . . ench words, by the simplest system ion Service, ical Staff, Ambulance Corps, Nursing 
patience and perseverance ever enable you ——_ dibiwars- ig eee, Se ee ee 
7 y “ many new and useful terms peculiar to the soldier's ver- 


to carry water in a sieve? ” 


. nacular. It was projected especially for Officers and Sol- 
“ Certainly oy ‘ Every Branch of the Service diers of the American Army, who must grasp the rudi- 
“T woul d f will find words peculiar to its work and personnel ments of French conversation in a very limited time. 
ould like to know how.” Bound in Weather-Proof Khaki Cloth, Price $1.00 net; With Quick-Reference, 


Thumb-Notch Index, $1.25. Postage 4c extra, 





water to freeze.” —Topeka State Journal. 


“Simply by waiti i 
y by ing patiently for the At All Bookstores, orp FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 



















































































































































| Does your tooth-paste | 
| prevent gum decay? 


OW many 
think of gum- 
treatment as 

Mecessary to pre- 

vent tooth- decay? 

Or that Pyorrhea 

(Riggs’ Disease) 

comes to four out of 

five people of over 
forty? 


In Pyorrhea 
tissue- shrinkage 
setsin. The gums 
recede. Tooth- 
decay is almost 
certain—and this 
too at the tooth- 
base where decay 
is most destruc- 
tive. Also the 
teeth become 
loosened and the 
shape of the 
mouth changed by 
receding gums, 


Forhan’s stands 
in double - guard 
over teeth and 
gums. If the gums 
are tender or 
bleeding Forhan’s 
will give prompt 
relief, Gums be- 
come hardier and 
wholesomer. The 
tooth- loosening 
process ceases. 
eeth become 
scientifically and 
naturally polished. 


No ordinary 
tooth-paste dupli- 
cates the service of 
Forhan's, whose 
tang is pleasant 
and antiseptic. 


lf gum shrink- 
age has already 
set in, start using 
Forhan’s and 
consult a dentist 
immediately for 
special treatment. 
AtAl lDruccistes 
FORHAN ¢ oR 





Tr in itu t Free 








This Pen 
is all write 


Silver Steel Pens are triple silver 





BOSTON MASS 





and mo scratch! Grafte 


plated—with a smooth, velve ‘ty point that is always perfect- 
writing. Graffeo Silver Steel Pen st from five to ten times 
longer than others. They to not cor Send roc. for 


box of 10 pens. We pay postage and packing. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 
294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


sample 


Graffco 














GUMMED LABELS 


The next time you need labels—no matter what 
kind—write us on your letter head and we will 
send yousamples FREE. We have the largest 
exclusive gummed label plant in the world and 
we can really save you money. No order is too 

'e— none too small. Million lots a specialty, 


FENTON LABEL COMPANY 


9th and Th Sts.,Philadelphia, Pa. 











Patent Your ideas! 


Books “What to Invent” and “How to 

Obtain a Patent” SS free. Send rough 

sketch for free report regarding patentability. 

\ CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE. 4397%h St. Washington, D. C. 
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[Stewarrs i ll ll 


WaAE Se 
” IMPROVE YOUR PROPERTY win AN TRON FENCE 
Write today for catalogue of designs for residences, 
country estates, parks, cemeteries ona all other purposes, 
Artistic, indestructible. Local Representatives Wanted. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., lnc., 25 Stewart Bik., Cincinnati, 0, 







































CURRENT EVENTS 





THE WAR 


OPERATIONS IN AMERICA 
November 28.—The National Coal Associ- 
ation, composed of the operators of the 
country, issues a statement through 
its organization in Washington, de- 
elaring that a careful survey of the 
stocks of fuel on hand shows only a 
week’s supply. The Fuel-Adminis- 
trator asks Judge Lovett, Administrator 
of Priorities, to.order that preference 
be given to all rail movements of coal 
and coke in the United States, and 
also to all empty coal- and coke-cars 

President Wilson issues a proc lamation 
requiring the licensing of most of the 
chief import commodities, extending 
the same measure of control as has 
been exercised over exports since early 
in the war. 

Washington dispatches state that the 
Government plans to operate all Ameri- 
ean merchant vessels with Naval 
Reserves, enlisting into the service the 
present officers and men of the fleet. 
The owners of the vessels will make 
up the difference between Naval pay 
and the men’s present wage. 

November 30. — Food - pO Poe 
Hoover enters a sharp protest against 
Fuel-Administrator Garfield’s request 
for a priority order for the movement 
of coal and coke. Mr. Hoover declares 


that nothing should have _ preference 
over essential foodstuffs. The railroads 
themselves, however, put into effect 


a voluntary coal priority in obedience 
to instructions from the chairman of 
the newly formed general operating 
committee of the Eastern railroads. 

December 3.—An enemy plot is suspected 
in a fire that sweeps the plant of the 
K. W. Morse Dry Dock and Repair 
Company in Brooklyn, causing a loss 

‘imated at $500,000. 

ue iong session of Congress opens fac- 
ing the largest budget in the history 
of the country. For the conduct of 
the affairs of the nation during the 
coming year $13,500,000,000 is called 
for, of which $11,000,000,000 is asked 
for the war. 

December 4.—In a message to Congress, 
personally delivered by President 
Wilson, he calls for war upon Austria 
and no diminution of the struggle until 
autoeracy erusht. Justice, repara- 
tion, and security are the watehwords 
that ring through the message, which is 
eheered to the echo. The Congress 
will act some time this week, and may 
also sever ties with Bulgaria and 
Turkey. The message is sent by cable, 
te legraph, and wireless around the world, 
and is also dropt by airmen in the 
foe’s territory. 

The first black list of the United States 
against enemy firms and corporations is 
issued by the War Trade Board to'pre- 
vent trade by American dealers except 
by license. There are 1,600 firms de- 
signated in South- and Central-Ameri- 
can countries and the West Indies. 

December 5.—The unification of the rail- 
roads as a war-measure is urged by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
report to Congress as an alternative 
to Government control. 

Representative Flood, of Virginia, acting 
on the demand of the President’s 
message, introduces a resolution in the 
House providing for war upon Austria. 
The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
votes unanimously in favor of the 
resolution with a few minor changes. 
In its wording the resolution is almost 
similar to the declaration of war with 
Germany. The President’s address is 
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You surely remember 


our advertisement of 


the wonderful sale of 


New York City lots at 
$590 each to close estate 





of Chas. E. Wood which 
appeared in The Literary 
Digest of November 
3rd? You intended to 
send for information but 
forgot it. 
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For special attention, address Dept. MS 5 
WM. E. HARMON & CO., Inc. 
261 Broadway, New York 
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and friends for holidays In pound can, $1.00 post 
Jumbo California Peanuts, two Ibs. for § 
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STANDARD NUTMEAT CO., inc 
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“Needed Inventions” and ‘How to Get \ 


Patent.”’ RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 1 71, Washington, D.C 
YOU CAN 


Earn A BIG INCOME 


selling HOW TO LIVE, the wonderful new book 
health that has taken the country by storm. 100, 
sold in the past few months. Written by Americ 
greatest physicians—Wiley, Blue, Gorgas, Chittende 
Gulick, etc. Cloth, $1.00 net; special discount toager 
Address Mr. Hapiey, Funk & WaGNALLS Compas 
New York City, N. Y. 


Cassell’s New French Dictionary 


French-English and English-French. “ Best in existence 
says Critical Review, Paris. Cloth, 1230 pp. Prepaid, $1.7 
Thumb-notch index, soc extra. FUNK & WAGNALILS 
COM PANY, New York. 














How Trade Unions 
Are Growing 


In 1897 the trade unions in the l Jnited States had 
a total membership of 444,500. In 1914 the mem- | 
bership had grown to 2,700,000-—an increase 10 | 
seventeen years of over 500 per cent ! 

This is one of the many vital phases of American 
industrial conditions that are described and & 
p!ained in a most important new book— 


“Conditions of Labor in American Indusiies 


by Jetr Lauck and EpGar SYDENSTRICKER 
This hee based upon official gove -rnmental reports 
offers a most illuminating explanation of the bus- 
ness conditions of this country. Workers, working 
hours, wages, standards of living, wage-eamer | 
families, working conditions, etc., are described i 
a thoroughly interesting way. } 
Every worker, union man, employer, and cape | 
talist needs the information given in this mr 
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work. The book is bound in handsome and dur | 
able cloth. Price, $1.75; by mail, $1.87. " 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New 
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a 9 and as the only statement 
that either the United States or the 
Allies. will make in the near future. 
Colonel Roosevelt, in the Kansas City 
Star, commends the message and asserts 
that it pledges the nation to ‘victory 
and the overthrow of Germany, En- 
gland, Italy, and France hail the 
President’s demands with enthusiasm. 

In his annual report Secretary McAdoo 
laces the two-year war-cost to the 
Jnited States at $36,000,000,000, and 
he appeals to every American citizen 
to forego all needless expenditures that 
the wealth of the country may be con- 
served for the purposes of war. 


AMERICA’S ALLIES 

November 28.—A London dispatch states 

~ that Lord Robert Cecil, Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, declared in the 
House of Commons that he is issuing a 
statement on behalf of the Entente as a 
guidance and warning to Russia. 
Washington receives official confirma- 
tion of the news that German staff of- 
fieers are in Petrograd advising Lenine 
and his followers. While this situation 
would usually compel American and 
Allied diplomats to withdraw at once 
there will be no immediate formal an- 
nouncement of the attitude of the 
United States and the Allied Nations 
toward the Bolshevik régime. 

The Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Gasparri, in reply to numerous criti- 
cisms of the Vatican’s peace attitude, 
issues a statement in which he de- 
cares that the Pope is not preparing a 
new appeal, and denying statements 
that he will favor, or has favored, an 
unjust and undurable peace. 

Submarine sinkings show a slight in- 
erease during the past week. Follow- 
ing is the report of the British Ad- 
miralty : Arrivals, 2,058; sailings, 
2,122. British merchantmen of more 
than 1,600 tons sunk by mine or sub- 
marine, 13; under 1,600 tons, 7. 
Merehantmen unsuccessfully attacked, 

7. The losses to British shipping alone 
during 39 weeks of ruthless U-boat 
warfare were: Ships over 1,600 tons, 
660; under 1,600 tons, 248. 

ecember 5.—Copenhagen dispatches re- 
port that the guard-ship Botnia, a Ger- 
man auxiliary cruiser, is blown up by a 
German mine off the coast of the Island 
of Amager. 


A dispatch from a Pacific port states that 


members of the American Red Cross 
Mission to Roumania are bringing to 
President Wilson a message from King 
Ferdinand stating that his country 
will never make a separate peace. A 
London report says that “there is no 
truth whatever in the shameful state- 
ment that Roumania has proposed the 
negotiation of an armistice.” 


Following is the report of the British 


Admiralty on the activities of enemy 
U-boats during last week: Arrivals, 
2,174; sailings, 2,133. British mer- 
chantmen of more than 1,600 tons sunk 
Y mine or submarine, 16; less than 
1,600 tons, 1. Fishing-craft sunk, 4. 
Vessels unsuccessfully attacked, 7. 


AMERICA AT THE FRONT 


November 29.—The killing of two Ameri- 


cans and the wounding of five others, 
as reported recently, was due to a stray 
shell striking an ammunition-wagon. 
The wounded are in a serious condition, 
ihe Associated Press reports from 
Headquarters in France. 


Lieut. Patrick O’Brien, of Momence, 


Ill., the first American member of the 
British Flying Corps to escape from 
Germany, reaches London after having 
jumped from the window of a speeding 

» and eluding his captors for 
seventy-two days. 
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Ask for 
Sinclair s “Chieftain” 


Its patented package—the 
only one that can be re- 
closed tightly—insures full 
strength of the contents. 


Since its invention more 
than a century ago, Chlo- 
rinated Lime has held, un- 
disputed, first place as a 
disinfectant, deodorizer 
and safe laundry bleach. 


Until the invention of the 
Sinclair package, uniform- 
ity of quality was neither 
possible nor promised. To- 
day Sinclair’s “‘Chieftain”’ 
brand is guaranteed to 
your grocer and druggist. 


Full Strength Guaranteed 


This is good news to thousands 
of households, which have found 
that Chlorinated Lime, even in 
the old style, inefficient pack- 
age, was superior to any other 
article, for many important uses. 

Physicians recommend it for ster- 
ilizing sickroom articles. It’s 
amazingly cheap: you can use 
it freely. 


Health and cleanliness demand its 
use in your closets, drains and 
garbage cans. 


It sweetens musty places—cellars 
and sleeping quarters of animals. 
Keeps the fly pest down. 


In solution it is the best known 
laundry bleach—read the label 
for other uses. Keep a can handy. 


At All Well Equipped Grocers and Druggists 


The Sinclair Mfg. Co., 


Toledo, Ohio 











“Chase Worry !/) 


‘adding and subtracting used to cause me 
no end of worry M 

money and customers 
time, labor and money by using the 


Portasie $§ 
Adding Machine 5 
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Adds with speed and accuracy of highest 
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INVESTMENT 
vs EXPENSE 


A cheap spark plug is a double expense. 
FIRST: It needs frequent renewals on ac- 
sount of breakage and sooting 

SECOND: It's a waster of gas and money 


) HER 


Mercedes” PLUGS 


nee properly installed ask only one favor 
of you, viz.: to leave them alone. They last 
as long as your pistons anc crank shaft——a 
real investinent They insure perfect and 
vigorous combustion of all the gas. 

Let us educate you up to Herz Plugs, They re : 
" $1.50 at your dealer's, or write to : 


S, HERZ & CO., 245 West SSth St., NewYork ——> 
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has the Croup! 


That’s a cough with a 
ous rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 
neck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 


so cool. d how it will 
reach in and penetrate right 
to the spot! It will dis- 


sipate all that stuffy con- 
estion that causes that 
Enckiag cough. 


Why shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
betterthan a mustard plaster 
—good as that was in the 
old days. And the expla- 
nation is this: 

Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
It penetrates under the skin, down 
to the part. Here it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister. Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few seconds after you 
apply it. 


Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism — it’s a regular 
router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60c jars—$2.50 
hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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“Moist Air Increases 
Efficiency of Employees 


Dry, artificial heat irritates the nerves of em- 
plovees, promotes colds, sore throats and catarrh, 
Reduces their efficiency, Also dries out furniture, 


BUDDINGTON 
HOMIDIFIER 
Moistens Dry Air 


Instantly attached to any radiator. Evaporates a 
14and 18 inch 


gallon in 12 hours on hot coils. 
sizes. Gol | bronze or aluminum finish. A neces 


sity in homes and offices. Ask yourdealer. If he can t 
supply you, write for free trial offer. For hot air heat, ask 
about the **Buddington Automatic.” 


REID-GEISLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
$245 Chicago 
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November 30.—Associated Press reports 
state that the Rainbow Division of the 
United States National Army, com- 
posed of National Guardsmen from 

| every State in the Union, has arrived 

| safely in France a nd is now in training. 

December 3.—Many American engineers 

who were caught in the enemy en- 

eircling movement at Cambrai and 

} who dropt their shovels to fight the 
Germans were killed, a communica- 
tion from the French Government 
received in Washington announces. 
Their coolness, discipline, and courage 
are highly praised. 

December 5.—An Associated Press dispatch 
from the American Army in France 
states that fifty American and Canadian 
engineers who were taken prisoners 
during the German turning movement 
near Gouzeaucourt were rescued by a 
small body of British troops, also cut 
off from the main body. The engineers 
armed themselves with the rifles of 
their former captors and the party 








worked its way back to the British lines. 
A Washington dispatch announces that 
General Pershing has reported two 
Americans killed and eleven wounded 
in the past five days at the front in 
France. Those reported killed were 
Corporal V. G. Winebrenner, of Marion, 
Ind., and Private Peter Wojalewicz, of 
Chicago, Tl. 
THE BRITISH AND FRENCH FRONTS 
November 28.—<Associated Press dispatch- 
es from British Headquarters in France 
state that the battle for the village of 
Fontaine still continues. The Ger- 
mans fought fiercely to repel the British, 
who captured 500 prisoners. A coun- 
ter-attack by the Germans with reen- 
foreements results in pushing back the 
British step by step, but at enormous 
eost to the Germans. Night found the 
lines back in the positions held in the 
morning with the enemy unable to 
proceed further altho in superior foree. 
November 29.—London reports that after 
three days of terrific fighting for the 
possession of Bourlon Wood and the 
village of Fontaine both sides are rest- 
ing, altho the British are still active in 
shelling Cambrai. In the Champagne 
district the Germans make a raid in 
strong foree north of Carnillet, but are 
beaten back by the French after suf- 
fering heavy losses. Paris reports a 
raid on the German lines in Argonne. 
November 30.—A dispatch from British 
headquarters states that the Germans 
in a determined attack drive the 
British back from their positions for 
a distance of about two miles, nearly 
to the Bapaume-Cambrai road, while 
at the extreme south end of the new 
British front the Germans advance 
through Gonnelieu to Gouzeaucourt. 
Later the British retake Gouzeaucourt 
and La Vacquerie, and heavy fighting 
is reported over a fifteen-mile front. 
December 1.—London dispatches report 
that by fierce fighting the British sue- 
ceed in regaining nearly a mile of the 
front lost near Gouzeaucourt. Captured 
orders and maps show that the enemy’s 
intention was to deliver a simultaneous 
encircling attack. 
December 2.—London reports that the 
Germans in the most desperate fight- 
ing of the war are endeavoring to re- 
capture the ground taken last week by 
the British west and south of Cambrai. 
The British had had no chance to dig 
in and the struggle is reported to have 
been in the open, a fierce hand-to-hand 
conflict without counterpart in the war. 
Berlin claims the capture of 100 cannon 
with 6,000 prisoners. Many guns are 
reported to have been recaptured in 
later engagements. The British recap- 
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‘ .—Reports from British head- 
pear 3 in France state that the 
fermans are making a second great 
stlempt to break into the Gonnelieu 
wor. An assault which took and 
then lost La Vacquerie extended over 
sfront of more than five miles. Great 
forces of infantry are being sent forward 
ander a terrific bombardment. The 
British meet the shock brilliantly and 
ye holding their own. 
[ondon announces officially that ‘‘ East 
\friea has been completely cleared of 
ie enemy.” Every German colony is 
wwoecupied by Allied forees. ‘ 
peember 4.—Reports from British head- 
quarters in France state that the great 
(aman counter-offensive -has ceased. 
The drive is declared to have missed its 
ad and at enormous sacrifice of life. 
Deember 5.—Fighting around a fortified 
‘wm north of Havincourt has been in 
progress to-day, but no other offensive 
developed. A London dispatch states 
that Major-General Maurice, Chief of 
Miitary Operations, admits that the 
British in the Cambrai salient are in an 
avkward position and may find it 
necessary to make slight withdrawals. 
A statement admitting the capture 
ofsome British guns says that they are 
the first that have been taken in more 
than thirty months. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 


‘ember 28.—A. Rome dispatch to Lon- 
don announces that the Italians have 
definitely defeated the enemy’s efforts 
to break the line on the upper Piave, 
the German’s first and second lines 
having been broken with tremendous 
ememy losses. Major-General Maurice, 
Chief of Military Operations at the 
British War Office, declares that the 
aisis in Italy has passed. 

\wember 29.—Official reports received at 
the headquarters of the Italian Army 
tell of anengagement between regiments 
of Hungarian Czechs and Galician Poles 
during which both were nearly extermi- 
nated before they learned they belonged 
to the same side in the war. 

Rome reports heavy artillery fighting on 
the Italian front, but no further in- 
fantry actions of importance. Reports 
from Berlin imply that the Italians 
are now on the offensive. 

Joember 30.—Paris reports that the 
ifantry operations on the Italian 
front have come to a stop altho the 
artillery on both sides continues active. 
Reports are persistent that the Germans 
ae preparing a great final drive in an 
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® Deember 1.—Paris reports that the 


ltalians continue the offensive on the 
upper Piave. The official Italian report 
states that there is no infantry fighting, 
but that the artillery-fire continues with 
marked activity. Airmen are reported 
to be active and enemy encampments 
arebombed and three enemy machines 
are brought down in aerial duels. 


December 2.—Reports from Italian head- 


quarters state that the enemy has 
again turned to the lower Piave and is 
seeking a lodgment inside the inun- 
dated triangle between the Piave and 
the old Piave. These movements are 
being heavily shelled by the Italians. 
mber 5.—London reports that the 
coneentration of men and guns by the 
enemy for an assault on the Asiago 
Plateau is tremendous, but states that 
re ls no reason to fear that the 
Italians are either surprized or shaken. 
me admits some losses of positions 
on the Setti Communi Platea. which, 
owever, have not impaired the defen- 
~ line. Late reports state that a 
vy bombardment continues, and that 
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“hes a 
~ To Somewhere in Europe on 


“A.B.A.” ck, Cheques 


For many years “A.B. A.” Cheques, like the “magic carpet” of 
Arabian Nights’ fame, have been carrying Americans safely and 
comfortably to Europe and other countries on errands of pleasure 
and business. Now, these Cheques are carrying Americans to 
Europe on another kind of errand — fighting for the safety of 
American democracy and world democracy. 


“A. B. A.” Cheques can be used francs, and so on. Think what 
in any country where military @ saving in money changers’ 
plans may take our fighting fees, in delays and other annoy- 
men, because they are interna- "Ces. this will mean to the 
tional in character and do not American army and navy men 
have to be converted into the ™ Europe. 

coin or currency of any foreign “A. B.A.” Cheques can be ob- 
country. In the United States tained at the principal banks 
and Canada they are like so throughout the United States 
many dollars; in the United and Canada in denominations 
Kingdom and British colonies of $10, $20, $50 and $100, 
like so many pounds, shillings with corresponding values in 
and pence; in France so many foreign moneys. 


Get them atyour bank, or write Bankers Trust Company, New York, fot 
booklet and information as to where they may be had in your vicinity. 











OW TO MAKE TOYS 


Practical directions, with graphic diagrams showing how a great 
number of popular toys can be made, This book should be of great 


KEEP YOUR FEET WARM | 


While Motoring, Driving and Sitting Outdoor, by Wearing Leonard's 








WooL- d value to the man who wanta to make toys for fun, but it will be of 
Foc a 3 ener v ; eae the man who wants to take advantage of the big 
Foot Warmers Market for toys in this country which hae been cut off from the 

European manufacturers by the war, Only a few copies of this 
Men, women and children enjoy the new book have been imported, Get one now before the limited 


comfort they give. Heavy sheepskin, 
wool-lined, ten inches high. Give size 
and state whether to be worn over 
shoes or hose; not used for walking. 
Satisfaction or money back. 


Largest Goes, Adirondack ot | 
door Apparel, furs, sweaters: | There Is Always One Best Word 
CATALOG FREE | to express, in speech or writing, the exact thought you have 


inmind. English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions, by 

W. C. LEONARD & CO., James C. FE NAS D, L.H.D., will give you just that word and 
739 Main St., Saranac Lake, N. ¥, just the right preposition to follow it. Cloth, $1.50, by mail 
| $1.62. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


Flexible Flyer 


.The famous steering sled with non-skid ™ runners 


Ss. An always welcome Christmas Gift! Has grooved runners (of chrome 
D nickel steel) that increase speed and prevent skidding on ice or snow. 
With ai/-steel front, which acts as shock-absorber, the safest sled is 
made safer; the strongest sled is made stronger and easier to steer. 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


Nine sizes, 3 to 81g feet long. Sold by hardware and Gr L 
aa 


edition is exhausted, r2mo, cloth. Illustrated with 58 photos 
and 178 line drawings. soc; by mail s4c 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 124, New York 






































. department stores, 


S.L, Allen & Co. Box 1100N Philadelphia > 
$ Send for free cardboard model Unless it bears this trademark 
Lan) FREE OFFER: pene Me how Flexible Flyers steer, it isn’t a Flexible Flyer. 

























































































ICY-HOT 


Keeps Contents 
Icy-Cold for 72 Hours, 
Steaming-Hot 24 Hours 

“Iey-Hots”’ are the r of 
all vacuum bottles. Nothing 
to do but fill the bottle and 
cork it. Temperature ra 
contents can not be af- 
‘ected by outside air. 
wersien protected 
inst breakage. Ab- 
oa cog tao gg Easily 
tak sy to 

lo Indispensible for 

keeping baby’s coy 
r temperature and in- 
valia ’s broth, drink or food, 
all night, without heat or 
ice, or bother of prepara- 
tion. Provides hot or cold drinks 
when motoring, Se 

ing, “eogde 


Pitchersand 
Coffee Pots 


Give him an “‘Iey-Hot.”” It 
will give him comfort. It may 
save his life. 

No. 43-D Bottle with 
handles on cup and Khaki 
sling complete $2.50 prepaid. 

Sent direct to ‘ameriaie camp 
or even a! 


ech Kit 


ng Workers and School Child- 
case black enameled, 
with leather handle. Upper com- 
artment holds bottle which keeps 
iquids hot or cold as desired; low- 
er compartment keeps lunch moist 
and fresh. Complete with ICY- 
HOT Bottie $3.00 suopends 


Ask Your Dealer 


Look for the name “‘Icy-Hot” 
on Bottom—Accept No Sub- 
stitute. 

Sold by Jewelers, Drongists, 
Hardware and Sporting Goods 
Dealers and De: santa tStores. 


Send Now 


for our new Catzlog No. 30 show- 
ing “‘Iey-Hots”’ from 
1 50 Pp. 
Icy-Hot Bottle Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


American home where education and culture a 


is needed in every 
e truly esteemed. 













Would an 
X-ray of your 
thoughts look like that? 
Then listen to the 
—A bit of a gift, quaint 
unique, from the Milton Shops. 
—The kind of gift that isn’t 
relegated to the attic December 
26th. 






solution: 
and 


— The kind that snuggles right 
up next to the affections. 
A postal will 
bring you our 
free booklet of 
“Gifts That 
Are Differ- 


ent.”’ 
The Milton 


Shops 


114 N. Alabama St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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it is regarded as a preparation by the 
enemy for an infantry advance in force. 
THE SUPREME WAR-COUNCIL 

December 1.—The Inter-Allied conference, 
called to discuss close unity in the 
prosecution of the war, opens in Paris 
with the French Premier, M-. Clemen- 
eeau, presiding. The American mission, 
augmented by Ambassador Sharpe, 
General Pershing, and Vice-Admiral 
Sims, confer at their hotel headquar- 
ters before going to the conference. 
Meetings of the Supreme War-Council 
in which only France, Great Britain, 
the United States, and Italy are rep- 
resented, will follow the conference. 
Combating German intrigue in Switzer- 
land will be one of the first probleiis 
which the conference will consider. 

A dispatch from Versailles states that the 
sessions of the Supreme War-Council 
opened in the Trianon Palace, the 
delegates motoring from Paris. Vis- 
count Northcliffe accompanied Premier 
Lloyd George, but took no part in the 
meeting. Premiers George, ——— 
eeau, and Orlando, with Col. E. M. 
House, representing President Wilsom 
form the inner conference. 

December 2.—A Paris dispatch states that 
the Inter-Allied conference had all its 
work so completely crystallized that the 
execution of its decisions was at once 
confided to the Supreme War-Council. 

December 4.—The French Foreign Office 
officially announces that at the recent 
Inter-Allied conference agreements were 
concluded on the basis of a complete 
understanding and _ elose solidarity 
among the Allies. 

December 5.—A dispatch from Paris sum- 
marizing the work of the Inter-Allied 
conference states that the United States 
is to be represented on a permanent 
committee to handle. the man-power in 
the war. An international organization 
to coordinate transport facilities will 
also be effected, as well as a commit- 
tee to bring about unity of action in 
the production of war-munitions. 


RUSSIAN SITUATION 

November 29.—The head of the British 
Military mission at the Russian Army 
Headquarters, supported by his French, 
Italian, Roumanian, Servian, and Jap- 
anese colle ugues, presents a note to 
General Dukhonin, protesting against 
the violation of the pact of London on 
the subject of a separate armistice or 
peace. The mission, which does not 
recognize the extremists; endeavor- 
ing to present the views of the Allies 
to the Russian people. 

November 30.—London dispatches an- 
nounce that the Peasants’ conference 
in Petrograd has split, the minority 
being prowar. The Bolshevik power 
is said to be waning. 

December 1.—The German commander- 
in-chief on the Russian front has noti- 
fied the Bolsheviki of his readiness to 
open peace negotiations, and a parley, 
it is stated in a Petrograd dispatch, 
will be opened to-morrow. 

Petrograd reports state that the text 
of what purports to be a secret agree- 
ment between France, Great Britain, 
Russia, and Italy is published by the 
Bolshevik Government. The agree- 
ment is said to give Italy sanction to 
annex certain territory in return for 
entering the Entente alliance. 

December 3.—A dispatch received from 
Berlin by way of Amsterdam states 
that an actual armistice is in operation 
in sections of the Russo-German front, 
and fraternizing is said to be increasing. 

December 4.—A Petrograd dispatch states 
that the efforts of the National Bank 

to defend its coffers against the de- 
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Give “Her” a 
Seventy- Fifty 


| Present 
Your electric gift to 


*Her” will be 
doubly acceptable if 
it is ultra-modern, 
To be ultra-modern, 
the attachment for it 
should be equipped 
witha 








then the electri iron or 
toaster will possess added con- 


venience. / Kren, 
Inironing, the neat indicating push 
button switch will be always ather — 
finger tips, and the same will be, 
true ‘when she makes toast. No ~ 
t need to reach up to the,. 
lamp socket to turn off ¥ 
the.current or let the 
toaster grow waste-7> 
fully hot betweeh slices,” 
: If your dealer cantih,, 
supply you send 65%¢tp ~ 
to cover cost_of switch 
and mailing. Write for booklet™Push y 
the Button” free on request. 
The Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Co, 
Dept. K, Milwaukee, Wis, 
The World’s Largest Manu 


facturers of Electrical Com 
trolling Apparatus 











A Virile Message !r' 
(Charles Ferg 
goc pe l 
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i » Arizona Philosogter 
called * The A fhrmative Int 
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HH a **Yale”’ 
















YWO things to remem- 
berin buying locks and 
hardware. You can get 
product at your 
kane it must have 


the trade-mark ‘‘Yale’’ on 
it to be genuine. That's 
easy to remember, yes; 


| but it’s mighty important. 
| Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
New York 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
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% he now Government have 
fated A the keys have been de- 
jivered to Commissioner Obolensky. 
The vaults of the Moscow branch, 
hich are already in the hands of the 
Bolshevik officials, contain a gold 
reserve of $300,000,000. au 

5.—A wireless message receivec 
don states that the. Russians 
sed as the principal points of an 

“armistice that the enemy should not send 
forees from the Russian front to the 
fronts of her allies, and also that Ger- 
man. detachments be withdrawn from 
the islands in Moon Sound. The 
efiemy delegates, it is stated, refused 
fo consider these proposals. A fort- 
ight was first proposed as the dura- 
tion of the armistice, but ultimately 
twenty-eight days was agreed upon, 
the Russians requesting that the next 
meeting be held after the lapse of seven 
days and on Russian soil. 

PEACE MOVEMENTS 

November 29.—A Berlin dispatch an- 
nounces that Imperial Chancellor von 
Hertling states in the Reichstag that 
he is ready to enter into peace negoti- 
ations as soon as the Russian Govern- 
ment sends representatives with full 
powers to Berlin. Stockholm, acting 
as mediator, has already forwarded 
the formal offer of the Bolshevik 
Government. 

Inalong letter to The Daily Telegraph, of 
London, Lord Lansdowne, the veteran 
statesman, starts a national discussion 
in an effort to determine if the resources 
of statesmanship are not capable of 
hastening the end of the war and insur- 
ing a permanent peace. He favors 
assuring Germany against the threat of 
boycotting her commerce. His views 
are received with varying comment 
by the British press. 

November 30.—London dispatches state 
that A. Bonar Law, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at a meeting of Unionists, 
emphatically repudiates the peace views 
of Lord Lansdowne, and a_ strongly 
worded resolution condemning the 
publication of the letter in The Daily 
Telegraph is cabled to Premier Lloyd 
George and A. J. Balfour, at the Paris 
War-Conference. 

December 2.—A Stockholm dispatch states 
that the Swedish Peace Arbitration 
Society has telegraphed the premiers of 
all belligerent countries urging a Christ- 
mas armistice. 

December 5.—A Vienna dispatch quotes 
Emperor Charles as stating to an 
Austro-German delegation that the 
Dual’ Monarchy is ready at any time 
to conelude a peace that will guarantee 
the integrity of the monarchy. 


DOMESTIC 

December. 1.—The report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, comprising 
the income-tax figures for 1917, shows 
that ten Americans paid a tax on yearly 
incomes of $5,000,000 or more, while 
those who enjoy an income of $1,000,000 
or more is increased from 120 to 206. 

President Wilson adds a general increase 
of 35 cents a ton to anthracite coal at 
the mines to cover a proposed wage 
increase for the miners. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and the Order of Railway Conductors 
Place a hew wage scale in the hands of 
the railroads, requesting an increase of 
Wages approximating 40 per cent. An 

* uswer Is requested by December 31. 

The National City Bank of New York 

ty begins to cash the coupons rep- 

resenting the interest on the $25,- 

0,000 in Russian bonds placed in 

country in 1916. Some fear had 

nh exprest that the interest might 
tot be promptly paid. 


hoy a Jone 


“Less meat and grain foods; more oranges and 
grapefruit; you will live longer and be stronger.” 


Dr. Sealdsweet Cit rus 


Leading physicians and food experts of the world 
agree. The United States Food Administration 
urges greater consumption at home of these fruits 
that supplies of staple foods may be conserved for 
shipment abroad. You help win the war for free- 
dom when you substitute fruits for food that may 
be transported across the water. 


Sealdsweet Oranges and Grapefruit 
Tree-Ripened; Heavy With Juice 


The juice content is the test of 
quality in oranges and grape- 
fruit. You can tell a juicy 
orange or grapefruit by its weight 
—never buy for looks alone. 


Sealdsweet oranges and grape- 
fruit are left on the tree until all 
the juice nature has stored and 
sealed in them has been turned 
sweet and good by her processes, 


Florida’s Choicest Citrus Fruits 
Marketed By Cooperating Growers 


Many dealers sell Sealdsweet oranges and grapefruit.* Yours can 
furnish them—ask for them and insist on having what you ask for. 


Ways in which to serve oranges and grapefruit are described in booklet, “The 


Health Fruits of Florida.’ 


Send your name and address today for free copy. 


Tree-Ripened Sealdsweet Oranges require but little sugar. Not much need 
be used with Sealdsweet Grapefruit—many persons prefer them with salt. 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
Florida 


Tampa 


CITRUS EXCHANG 





r) To be displayed by fam- 
SERVICE FLAGS ii: sisreter, dees, 
factories, etc., in honor 

of those in_U. S. service. One star for each 

man. -s, Bull Dog Bunting, 1, 2 

3 25; 2 t. $1.75; 


rs, space for more, mad 

and reasonably. Price-list by return mail, 
Made of Bull Dog 

U.S. FLAGS iiintins—will out 
wear wool. Three sizes with embroidere: 
8 Christmas gifts; 4x6 ft. $4; 5x8 
s 6x10 ft. $7. actory ze3s, 

ars: 8x12, $10; 10x15, $15; 12x18. 
lags fa colors. ‘Via insured 
post, prepaid. 
» 7th & Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 








Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies 


Deliciously different from any other 
chocolates you have ever eaten. Made 
of the purest, richest, most wholesome 
chocolate with select almond and filbert 
centers—no cream filling. Healthful, 
unusual, delightful. 


A NOVEL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Astonish and delight your friends with 
these out-of-the-ordinary holiday sweets— 
a greatly appreciated delicacy. Send $3.00 
for three full pounds (sold in three pound 
boxes only) prepaid and insured to you any- 
where in United States or Canada. Money 
back if not satisfied. 
AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE CO. 
331-5 Fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send Tixies to the soldier boys in special soldier- 
boy boxes. A rare treat for them. 











* Sausage 72 
& quality pork products, 
Direct to your home by 
quick parcel post. 
Home-grown herbs and 
spices with choice pork. 
In link or tray form in 
5 to 50-lb. boxes, 2-lb. 
trial packages. 
Scrapple—made with old-time goodness 
from year-old pigs. 3-lb. pans. 
Graham Flour—kept tasty and nutritious 
by grinding on old-fashioned burr stones. 
Corn Meal—the finest corn, water ground, 
unequaled in flavor and nutritive value. 
Endorsed by Dr. Wiley’s Institute. Let 
us ship you atrialorder, Write for booklet 
and prices, 
FOREST HOME FARM 
Box No. 11 Purcellville, Va, 














SAUERS 


A few drops of Sauer’s 
Puré Flavoring Extracts 
used in left-over breads, 
cake, rice, etc., make deli- 
cious, economical desserts. 
32 splendid flavors. Sauer’s won 
the Grand Prize at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, and 16 other 
previous awards for Purity, 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 

Sauer’s is thee LARGEST 
SELLING BRAND IN THE 
U.S. Our booklet, “Table 

Treats,” free on request. 


Cc. F. SAUER COMPANY 
Richmond, Virginia 
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A Manual of 
Income Tax 


Procedure 


by R. H. Montgomery, C.P. « 
, Am 


1918 Edition. 4, 
rican Association Public 


£x-President 
Accountants. 


“Indispensable in the prep- 


aration of returns and to 
save needless overpayments. 
Its advice is definite and 


down to date.” 
—Literary Digest Review of 1917 Edition 


750 pages on the preparation of Income 
Tax, Capital Stock Tax and Excess 
Profits Tax returns. For individuals, 
partnerships, corporations, and fiduci- 
aries. Ready first of the year and will 
cover all latest rulings. Price $4.00. 
Send postal for full information. 


The Ronald Press Company 
27 Vesey Street, New York City 


































e 
First Mortgage 
° 

Real Estate Serial Notes 
offer what the ‘successful investor always 
demands—ample security and good returns. 
These.notes are secured by first mortgages 
on improved property, the ground value 
alone frequently having a value greater than 
the total of the loan. After careful inspec- 
tion and investigation by our experts, we buy 
the entire issue of notes—in other words, 
back our judgment with our own money. 
Banks and other careful investors through- 
out the country have found these notes 
attractive, because the original notes are 
delivered to them. The genuineness of each 
note is certified by. us, thus preventing 
forgery or over-issue. Our profit is the 
commission we charge the borrower. 
This plan enables you to invest $500 or 

to choose maturities and 


multiples thereof ; 
Interest 5% 


diversify your investments. 
—5 4% and 6% 

Write for our current investment list No. 105 
Mercantile Trust Company 
Capital and Surplus $9,500,000 

Saint Louis 
Member Federal Reserve Bank 














M Apartment Bonds $100 each. 
r % Ist ortgage Every $100 pays you $7 a year 
When bond is due, your money returned in full. Secured by 
Ist mortgage on new, metropolitan, fireproof ap< artment build- 
ing. Investment and building under Miller Service supervis- 
fon. Clients in 39 States know they've never lost a dollar 
under Miller Service. se bonds also in $500 and $1,000 
denominations. Booklet, LITTLE UNITS, free. 


G. L. MILLER CO., ssa nde ancer'set- 
THER Se ford pee, INTHE 


how to met kerma oe Derhows 
RIGHT discriminated Synonyms and nearly RIGHT 
PLACE 





Antonyms. ‘Moth, 724 pp. 
WORD 2:-sonet: postage, r2c." Funk & War- 
nalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 








Cities Service Co. 


As Fiscal Agents of Cities Service 
Company and Operating Managers 
of its ninety odd gas, electric light 
and power, heating, water and oil 
producing, transporting and refining 
subsidiaries, we will be glad to fur- 
nish first-hand information regard- 
ing the properties or their securities. 


HENRY L. 


& COMPANY 
60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
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STANDARDIZED CLOTHES ARE COM- 
ING FOR US AS WELL AS FOR 
THE BRITISH, MEN AS 
WELL AS WOMEN 


FTER standardized shoes, Great Brit- 

ain is soon to have standardized 
clothes, and her example promises to be 
followed here within the coming year. In 
England men’s suits of the standard makes 
will be obtainable at about $12.50. One 
type of cloth as produced at a fixt price will 
be the basis of these clothes. Plans have 
already gone so far as to have received 
approval in high quarters. In fact, the 
British Board of Trade is declared to have 
given its approval to the scheme. Recently 
at Bradford an outline of the scheme was 
presented by a director of the Wool Tex- 
tile Productions organization. He said 
that while one type of cloth would be made 
at a fixt price it would be possible to intro- 
duce ‘‘a reasonably large variety of pat- 
terns in order to avoid undesirable uni- 
formity.”” This cloth could be produced 
at about 6s. per yard on a conversion cost 
basis. Official clothiers would make the 
suits, supply the linings and trimmings, 
and sell them at a fixt price to retailers, 
who would part with them at a fixt price 
to the public. He thought the price of a 
man’s suit produced from standard cloth 
would be approximately,50s., but this price 
would allow ‘“‘no more than a reasonable 
profit to each necessary branch of pro- 
duction.”” He had considered the ques- 
tion of clothing for boys, and pattertis were 
being prepared of suitable cloths. Suits for 
young boys, it was believed, could be sup- 
plied at 22s. 6d., for older boys at 30s. and 
for ial | pe 40s. He believed also that 
arrangements would be made for standard 
flannel by fixing a price and inviting manu- 
facturers to conform to a standard speci- 
fication. In order to meet the difficulty of 
rising prices, it was the intention to stamp 
the flannel at every few yards with the retail 
price. Commenting on this scheme, the 
Manchester Guardian, as reported in The 
Journal of Commerce, recently said: 





“The new standard clothing scheme of 
the Board of Control of Wool Textile 
production differs from the standard boot 
scheme in one important particular. It 
is not subsidized. It will depend for its 
sueceess upon the good - will and coopera- 
tion of all engaged in the making of the 
clothing rather than upon the powers the 
board possesses of enforcing it. Officially 
it is described as a ‘sy mpathetie’ control. 
The prices given are only approximate, 
and may have to be slightly varied from 
time to time in conformity with the price 
of the raw material, for it is on that price 
that the price of the cloth—about 6s. a yard 
—is to be based. There will be a reason- 
able rate of profit and no more for manu- 
facturer, maker-up, and retailer alike, and 
a point insisted upon is that the standard 
rates of wages must be paid. The quality 
of the cloth will be quite good—much 
superior, in fact, to that put into the 50s. 
suit now on the market. 

‘**Perhaps the best surety for the success 
of the scheme is that it has the blessing of 
the trade. Within the last fortnight it has 
been approved by a strongly representative 
| meeting of manufacturers and clothiers 
from all parts of Great Britain. Some such 





provision has become necessary because, 


with a gradually decreasing production of 
cloth for civil purposes, prices began to 
rise steadily on the unfettered market, and 
complaints were made that the quality of 
the material became worse at the same 
time. 

“The plan of complete control was not 
adopted because it would have meant the 
creation of an immense department with a 
small army of officials, and would prob- 

ably have proved more costly than it was 

worth. There is evidence that that has 
happened in Germany. The board, more- 
over, considered that the object may be 
achieved just as effectively by the produc- 
tion of a quantity of standardized cloth 
sufficient to keep down to a reasonable 
level the prices of most if not all other 
cloths on the market by providing a good 
basis of comparison. 

“Careful consideration is being given 
to the best means of securing an equitable 
distribution of the raw material for the 
making of the standardized cloth and of 
the cloth and the clothes themselves when 
made. The manufacturers and wholesale 
elothiers and their organizations will have 
a large hand in this. It is expected that 
the wholesalers will make greater use of 
the American ‘bespoke’ system, and that 
standardization will be carried into sizes 
and cuts as well as into the quality of the 
eloth. In the case of the flannel to be 
standardized the principle will only apply 
to the price, not to the specification. 
Each individual manufacturer, there fore, 
in free competition with his fellows, will be 


allowed to do what he can on the fixt 
margin of profit, and for the sake of his 
future success, if for no other re ason, it 


is believed that he will do his best.’ 


In anticipation of what may come inte 


operation in this country next year, 
fashion, says a Washington dispatch to 
the New York World, has already decreed 


women’s next year’s 
furbelows are to be 
tabu as a measure of war-economy, “‘ and 
both men and women, if they want to be 
stylish, must be patriotic.”’ 

Such, in fact, is a decree by the Entente 
Allies as handed down through the Council 
of National Defense of the United States in 
cooperation with Paris designers. Woolen 
clothes will be particularly affected. A sav- 
ing of 25 per cent. on our annual wool con- 
sumption is expected from ‘‘doing away 
with useless belts, deep hems, pleats, and 
patch pockets.” This economy will be ex- 
tended to silks and other cloths to conserve 
raw materials and manufacturing resources. 

By summer the decree will be in effect. 


“severe lines for 
gowns.” Frills and 


Fall clothes for 1918 ‘‘will be decidedly 
war - garments.”” After extensive con- 
ferences with New York and Paris de- 


signers it was decided by Washington au- 
thorities not to put the decree into effect 
this year, because to do so ‘‘would work 
harm through its effect on clothes indus- 
tries already prepared for the season’s 
business.” 

It is not believed in Washington that 
women’s skirts will be shortened as a 
consequence of these changes, for the 
reason that an increased. demand for 
leather for high boots would result. Styles 
in ladies’ dresses for the autumn of 19158 
will, however, be made to conform in other 
ways to war-requirements. Negotiations 
have already been carried on, says a 





dispatch to The Journal of Commerce, with 
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Make Your Christmas Gifts 


Give Both Pleasure and a A, 





Here are suggestions for Christmas gifts that will bring to your 


friends both cheer for Christmas and benefit for the whole year. Good books mean lasting 
usefulness and pleasure—let them solve the “Christmas-present problem” for you this year. 


Worth-while New Books For 
Thoughtful People 


= Give these vital and valuable new 
books. © They will be thoroughly 
appreciated as gifts which recog- 
nize the good taste and intelligence 
of thevrecipient. 


The Soldier’s Service Dictionary 


of English and French Words and Phrases with th 
French Equivalents Carefully Pronounced. Edited 
by Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D.,LL.D. Hereisone 
of the finest gifts you could give a soldier friend— 
or one who expects to be called. This book will 
give him a knowledge of war-time French, so that 
he can speak it fluently and understand it easily. 
It contains, in one alphabetical order, 10.000 
terms that the American in France will find essen- 
tial to his comfort — conversational expressions, 
mi itary commands, technical phrases, etc., etc. 
with the French pronunciation given ac curately 
and simply. Strongly endorsed by many U.S. A. 
Camp Commanders. Pockt-sized, bound in weather-proof khaki, and 
furnished with thumb-notch index. 
Price $1.25 net; by mail, $1.20. 


o . 
Inspiration and Ideals 
By Grenville Kleiser. This splendid book is a constant source of inspiration 
and encouragement. It contains 365 bright chapters—one for each day in the 
y ar—which “% e he!p and enthusiasm in meeting the problems and difficulties 
of daily life. A delightful book to use asa gift. It is “pleasing and beneficial 
to the average reader,’ says Hudson Maxim. Handsomely bound in blue 
cloth, with gold decorations, and silk book-mark. 
Price $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12. 


The United States Post Office 


By Daniel C. Roper, formerly First Assistant Postmaster-General. This isa vivid 
and delightful historical story of the Postal Service in its many amazing phases, 
that will prove of the greatest interest to every American. The book reviews the 
wonderful development of the postal system from the time of delivery by horse- 
man and stage-coach to the present day with its delivery by railroad and aero- 
plane, and explains the working of the service in all its branches. 400 pages, 
cloth bound and artistically decorate 
Price $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


How to Choose the Right Vocation 


By Holmes W. Merton. Here is a book that will be prized highly by every 
thinking man and woman. It explains thoroughly and simply how a man can 
analyze his own abilities and characteristics so that he will know what place in 
business or professional life will give him the greatest satisfaction and success. 
1400 distinct vocations are treated, and the requirements for each are exp.ained. 
This is an invaluable book for those who want to know themselves. 

“By following the instructions given by Mr. Me rton, young men and women may 
be saved years of wasted effort and disappointment.”—Adanta Constitution. 


Price, cloth bound, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 











Delight Your Little Folks With 


These Fascinating Stories 


Give them the entertainment and 

education that are combined in 

these inspiring children’s booksand 

you will develop their appetites for fe, 
wholesome andinstructive reading. [} #aeeaeniae 


FROM 


; My Book of HISTOR‘ 
Best Stories from History 


Selected and retold in delightful style by 
Hazel P. Hanshew. This is an ideal gift-hook 
for any boy or girl. It consists of fifty-two 
tales of the world’s great characters such as 
“The Fair Maid of France,” “Attila the Hun,’ 
“Robin Hood the Outlaw,” “The Story of 
Prince ey * “Mary Queen of Scots,’ 
“Handel the Great Musician,’ “Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada," “The Angel of the Pris- 
ons,” and many others. Many beautiful 
illustrations in colors. 


Price $2.00 net; by mail, $2.16. 


The Boy’s Book of Buccaneers 


By Eric Wood. Here is a book that will delight the heart of every real boy, 
full of the romance and intensity of sea-adventure. It is thronged with as pic- 
turesque a crowd of freebooters as ever scuttled a ship, and their stories are told 
vividly and fascinatingly, but with care not to make the name “pirate” syn- 
onymous with “hero."" The author is well known for his wholesome books for 
boys. Clothbound, with fine illustrations in colors. 

Price $1 50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


The Boy’s Book of Pioneers 


By Eric Wood. A collection of stirring true stories of the world’s great pio- 
neers in all lines of achievement. Descriptions of the brave deeds of discover- 
ers such as Livingstone, Stanley, Amundsen, Peary, etc. Tales of pioneers of 
Liberty such as Lincoln and John Brown; pioneers of the air, of the railroad, 
etc. These stories, told so grippingly, will give your boy invaluable informa- 
tion and implant in him ideals of courage and manliness. Cloth bound and 
illustrated in colors. 





Price $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


My Book of Best Fairy Tales 


Selected and edited by C. S. Bayne. Here is a new and delightful collection of 
the world’s best fairy t: ales that will bring pleasure to every child. Stories from 
Andersen, Grimm, The Arabian Nights, ets » whic h include such popular favor- 
ites as “‘Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp," *‘Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves," 
“Hansel and Gret al.” ‘Beauty and the BeaSt,"’ “Cinderella,” “The Nightingale,” 
“Sleeping Beauty,” “Little Snow White,"’ and many others, told in a way that 
will delight the children. Illustrated with sixteen beautiful colored plates. 


Price $2.00 ne’; by mail, $2.16. 





The New Archeological Discoveries 


And Their Bearing Upon the New Testament and the Life and 
Times of the Primitive Church. By Camden M. Cobern, D.D., 
Litt.D. An intensely interesting description of the wonderful 
discoveries which have been made during the recent excavating 
in th: Near East. The descriptions of the papyri and other 
finds dug up in catacombs and temple ruins, give intimate and 
fascinating pictures of the life and habits of the people of apos- 
tolic times. Many of these revelations give striking proof of 
the accuracy of the Bible’s geography and history. Large cloth 
bound volume, beautifully illustrated. 
Price $3.00 net; by mail, $3.16. 


Ammunition for Final Drive on Booze 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. One of the most valuable books 
ever off -red to men and women interested in the fight against 
John Barleycorn. It is a storehouse of anti-saloon arguments 
which are presented in new and irresistible ways for use in con- 
versation, platform speaking, writing, etc. Quotations, — 
dotes, facts, and figures of the greatest interest and value, 
written in snappy and interesting-style, fill the book. 400 pages, 


bigs: Haig on the Somme 


By D. Parry. In this thrilling book for boys, the great 
battle J re Somme is described as the fighters in the trenches 
saw it. This is a story of war-time England and it is crowded 
with the stirring adventures of Dennis, the Hero, in camp, 
trench, on sea, and during the great British Drive. Illustrated 
with colored plates. 

Price $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


All About Engines 


By Edward Cressey. This intensely interesting and instructive 
volume describes the origin and development of engines from 
the first invention by Watt to the modern aeroplane engine. 
The locomotive, steam pump, gas, petrol, and oil engines, and 
other allied subjects are treated in all their phases, with scores 
of illustrations and diagrams. Just the book for the youngster 
with a mechanical bent. 
Price $2.00 net; by mail, $2.12. 











cloth bound. 
Price $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 














Get These Books at Any Bookstore or Direct from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 














EN who wear the 
Florsheim know 
good shoes. They 
demand lasting quality and 
style—the kind of satisfac- 
tion thatmakes you insiston 


having The Florsheim Shoe. 


Eight to ten dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 


There’s a Florsheim dealer in 
every city showing the season’s 
correct styles. His name and 
booklet on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 





The Seneca— 



















































IMEIRIOOM CA CAGINETWoD: 


**Good OAK FURNITURE is more 
nearly ‘boy-proof’ than any other 
equally fine cabinet-wood.”* 


Its elegance, dignity and artistic 
adaptability—are backed by its sturdy 
resistance to dents and scratches. 
(Really an important point.) 


“There is no finer heirloom than good 
OAK furniture.’® There is no more 
safe and enduring investment —none 
better worth insisting upon. 


AMERICAN OAK MFRS. ASSN., 
answers all letters. Address 1415, 
14 Main Street, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Ask for Booklets. Ask for Samples, 
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| the war. 


| 


| of the Couneil. 


Paris dressmakers and fashion designers 
with full cooperation and approval from 
the Allied governments. Styles now being 
| designed for the fall of 1918 will have less 
| yardage of cloth. This will not only effect 
|} @ great saving to the individual but a 
saving nationally when raw materials 
“are growing scarcer and when more ma- 
terials are needed for the prosecution of 


At the same time men’s styles in clothes 
| have been simplified, and to a great extent 
standardized, with a saving of about 40 
per cent. in material. 

How these changes were effected in the 
creations of Parisian modistes was ex- 
plained recently by W. S. Gifford, director 
Faced with a shortage, of 
Mr. 
and 
was 
necessary in the work of providing uni- 
Mr. Jusserand ¢om- 
municated with his Government with. the 
that the cooperation of the. -de- 
signers was secured. Whether dresses will 
be shorter or tighter or merely less elaborate 
was not announced. 

In all cases where it is necessary to cur- 
tail use of raw materials there will be c¢o- 
operation with manufacturers rather than 
with consumers. The Economy Board 
will frown on the use of unnecessary belts 
and trimmings. The public, however, will 
not be: urged to forego such luxuries, but 
the makers will be asked to stop their 
manufacture. 


the Economy Board ealled on 
the French Ambassador, 


wool, 
Jusserand, 


THE FUTURE OF GERMANY’S 
MERCANTILE MARINE 


“Germany is preparing to rebuild her 
ruined shipping at all costs,’ says a writer 
in Financial America. Through more tax- 
ation is to be provided money for this 
purpose, estimated in amount at a quarter 
of a billion of dollars for subsidies. The 
Government, having assumed the risk of 
war by enrolling its merchant ships and 
crews in its naval reserve, “is now de- 
termined to repay the owners of the ships 
taken by the enemy.” Not only is the 
eost of the lost ships to be repaid, *‘ but 
a large part of any additional expense of 
building at a time when labor and ma- 
terials are high.’”? Autocraey in this step 
gives notice to America and to Britain 
that ‘the world’s trade is not to be ours 
without a struggle after the war.’ Ger- 
man ships are to carry German goods to | 
foreign markets. The writer continues: 





“Germany trusts, no doubt, that her 
old commercial tricks of imitation and in- 
trigue and dumping will avail her in the 
contest. She expects that cheap .goods 
will be the ‘open sesame’ for barred doors 
in markets where her name is detested. 
Her dyes that once entered all lands will 
again be offered in an effort to displace 
the young industry built up in America 
since the war. Her chemicals and drugs 
will come with them. The potash that | 
many countries, including America, need 
badly will be offered with the olive-branch 
of peace. In return she will seek cargoes 
of the raw materials she lacks—of our 
grain, of petroleum, of fats, of nitrates for 
her explosives and in fertilizers, of lumber, 
nickel and rubber, and cotton and wool. 
She will need them all to rebuild her mili- 
tary machines as well as her peaceful 
manufacturing industries. And she trusts 
not in foreign ships to supply her with the 
necessities of war and peace. 

‘* America already has learned her tesson | 
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PRICES 50, 850, 256 


IVORY GARTER CO, 
Sele Mirs, 
New Orleans, U.S.4, 
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a RENCH conversation 


by the Military Language-Phone Method andDiscRe: 
Ords. A practical, shor course for Military Service 
Also Spanish, French, Italian, German by the 
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XMAS GIFT 902 Putnam Bldg 2 W, 45th Street, £1 














“SLEEP WITH YOUR COL)’ 


4 \ Tiny Nasal! Filter aids breathing, goolir 


catarrh and asthma; stops snoring, prevent 
breathing dust. 50c¢ postpaid. Bookld Fra 


NASAL FILTER CO., St. Paul, Mim 








INVENT 





Patentability on 
Building. Washi 


SOMETHING, It My 
Bring Wealth. & 
Postal for Free Book 





ALBERT TALBERT, 4783 Tube 
D.C. 
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pery surface, practic: ally a’ seamless tile—No cra rack, cre 
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_ = Plaster—Wears err 


It is a composition material, easily applied § Ly plastic fon 
over old or new wood, iron, concrete or oth solid feu 
-8 to 1-2 me thick- "Boos not creck, peel o 
se from foundatio 


Tt ; prees nts a canines fine grained, smooth, non- ~ 4 


noiseless and does not fatigue 


The Best Floor 


for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Law 
Restaurant, Theater, 
road Station, Hospital—all "places wi 
stantial and foot-easy acer is desire 

Your choice of several practical colors. Full informatie 
and sample FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
938 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

On the Market 10 years 
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. bine in the experiences of the last 
oa. We are no longer to be de- 

ndent on foreign carriers that can be 
ewept from us in a day by the decree of a 
foreign government. Our people are cheer- 
fully providing billions for a cargo fleet, 
knowing that it will be made to bear our 
eommerce in peace as well as the supplies 
a for years watched the mer- 
chant marine of England and of Germany 
w up with the aid of subsidies. She 
saw ships under their flags covering the 
seas, While our own grew steadily less. 
When the conflict came, without tremen- 
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aRY 
SATION 


od and Disc Bee 
lilitary Service 
rman by the 


dous increase in world - trade, our goods 
were borne almost entirely in foreign 
bottoms. Foreign ship-owners have prof- 
ited enormously from America Ss pros- 

ity. Large amounts of money have 
gone to their credit from their share in 
\merica’s commerce, because in times of 
P we withheld needed aid from our 
own shipping interests. This condition is 
passing now, and our aspirations to world- 
trade require that it shall never be per- 
mitted to return. After the war the red, 
ghite, and blue should be the dominating 
wlers seen at the stern of the ocean car- 
riers in our ports, instead of being a rare 


t. 

“There is evidence in the shipping legis- 
jation that has just been approved by the 
Reichstag of the strengthening of the 
alliance of great commercial corporations 
and the privileged class of the nobility. 
The bill making absolute grants was passed 
despite the objection of the Socialists, that 
it made a gift to capital in a favored in- 
dustry. The German Socialists admitted, 
however, that the policy of subsidies 
could only be overcome by international 
agreement if Germany is to hold her own 
in the contest for world- trade. The 
speakers all manifested the German de- 
termination to be independent of foreign 
carriers, and to save money for the Father- 
land by carrying Germany’s imported raw 
materials and Germany’s exports in Ger- 
man bottoms. The decision to support 
her shipping is one that involves great 
sacrifice to Germany at this time, but it 
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“Marvelous Performance!” 


HIS is the verdict of the experts and of every 
car owner who buys and tests this wonderful 

new piston ring. 
The Tell-Tale Piston Ring tells its own tale of economy and 


efficiency before your car has run 50 miles. Any test will 
prove that Tell-Tale Piston Rings— 


Produce Reduce Save 
Greater Compression, Carbon, Gasoline, 
More Power, Smoky Exhaust, Oil, 
More Speed, Vibration, ime, 
Better Control, Accident, Trouble, 
Greater Safety. Repair Bills. Temper. 


Tell-Tale Piston Rings are individually cast in ome piece, with 
sealed joint. They are as leak proof as piston rings can be made. 


The groove and the vents on the bearing surface receive the 
oil and prevent it from passing into the combustion chamber. 
It is a self-oiling, self-polishing, self-adjusting ring. 

You'll be amazed and delighted with the increased pick-up 
the quicker get-away and the all-around extra efficiency of 
your car—if you buy Tell-Tale Piston Rings. 

The Tell-Tale is a better ring at a lower price. If your repair 
man cannot supply you, write direct to us. Ask for booklet. 


Price: 4 inches or smaller, $1.00 each 
Live General Agents Wanted for Open Territory 


Vulcan Machineand Tool Company St. Louis 
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BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN | STAMPS AND COINS. Packet 200 differ- YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEPT. en- 

NG. It May and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn | ent foreign stamps 35c; 1000 dif. $4.65; rare | dorses our $1,000 accident policy. Premium ve, 
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56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


NDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD offer 
ou the opportunity to establish business of 
vur own in which others earn up to $6,000 


ayear. Exclusive contracts for selling Visual 
books combine 
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ries. Only educated men with references, cash 
deposit guarantee required. Underwood & 
Underwood, Dept. C, 417 Fifth Ave., N. Y. | 


— . ~ | WANTED IDEAS.—Write for list of patent 
buyers who wish to purchase patents and 
What to Invent with List Inventions Wanted; 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patenta-| or unruled ietter heads, $1.60 prepaid. 5c 
bility. Our four Guide books sent free upon | per line extra over four lines. Other print- | 


HELP WANTED 
HELP WANTED BY U. S. GOVERN- | 
MENT.—Men, Women, 18 or over. $90 
month. Hundreds war vacancies. List posi 
tions free. Write immediately. FRANKLIN 
Institute, Dept. K-120, Rochester, N. Y. 














PERSONAL 


CASH—For any discarded jewelry; forlany | 
watches or diamonds ; for any discarded false | 
teeth. Send us any diamonds, watches, old | 
gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 


too small. We send value in cash on receipt | YOUR IDEA WANTED. PATENT YOUR 


of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- | Invention. I'll help market it. 

pense should our offer be refused within ten | {ree books, list of patent buyers, hundreds of 

4 Patents adver- 

RICHARD B. OWEN, Patent 

Lawyer, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
or 2278-V Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


hi ; ; th | STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority | 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his | quickly becomes plain to the man or woman | 
| who investigates. | 


days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- | ideas wanted. 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. | tised free. 





Aman can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 


childran for their benefit. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | DO YOU WANT TO TRAVEL AT OUR ~o 


| PATENT SENSE 
| more information of real value to Inventors | 
and Manufacturers than 


ed. 


request. Patents advertised Free. We assist | ing on quotation. 
inventors to sell theirinventions. Victor J. | Girard, Kans. 
Evans & Co., 

Washington, D. C. 


Patent Attys., 


Our handbook on patents will be sent free on | 
request. All patents secured through us are | |; 
described without cost to the patentee in the | 
i & Co., Patent 


| 
| 
| 
| parears. Trade-marks and Copyrights. | you = “eRe 
| 


Scientific American. , A 
Attorneys, 688 Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
| Washington, D. C., Office, 625 F Street. 


Advice free. 


The book that contains | for traveling general agents. Must have fair 
other patent | Contract for three months, six months or year 
i >. Write R.S. & A, | 4t salary $22.50 per week and necessary ex 
instruction Equipment to schools and libra- B. Lacey, 163 Barrister Bldg., Washington, | Penses. Can assign most any territory desired. 
D.C. Est. 1869. 
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For full particulars address George G. Clows 
Company, Dept. 4-O, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Would you enjoy a 3,000 mile ocean 
100 ENVELOPES AND 100 6x9 RULED | trip over sunlit tropic waters with visits 
to the quaint citieseof Porto Rico and 
trips through the old Spanish fortresses 





16 Day Cruise And 

All Expenses $94.50 Up 
The steamer is your hotel from New York to 
and around the island, stopping at principal 
| and returning to New York. Sailing Sat: 


'PORTO RICO LINE 








Send for 4 Modern hotel; 18-hole 
golf course, grass putting = 
veens. Tennis, Riding, © 
lotoring. The beauti- & 
ful South at its best. * 
Open January Ist 


Theo. C. Brooks, Mer. 
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e is liable to happen to 
| An Accident anyone— perhaps your 
dearest friend. Preparedness—knowing what to 
do till the doctor comes—may save the life of that 
friend. Get ‘Emergency Notes,’’ Dr. Butler's 
book, and be prepared. Cioth, 50c postpaid, from 


' Funk & Wag: alls Company, New York 
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HE ABOVE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SUGGESTED BY A CAR OWNER 

who has the best interests of motoring at heart. Experience taught him that tire 
chains are the only mechanical device yet invented that is absolutely dependable to 
make slippery roads safe. 


We want more suggestions for the chain campaign to insure motoring safety for 
everyone. The campaign which is of immediate, personal concern to every man who 
wants to protect himself, his wife, his children—from the driver, always ready to take 
the gambler’s chance. We want your ideas. 


AUNT 


Help Us Insure Motoring Safety for Everyone 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


acini 


| 


v 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 
inv Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World sudo 


THE COMPLETE CHAIN LINE-—ALL TYPES, ALL SIZES, ALL FINISHES—FROM PLUMBERS’ SAFETY CHAIN TO SHIPS' ANCHOR CHAIN 
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